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DEBATE IS PERSUASION 


Danny Miller* 


A few weeks ago I took several students to a debate tournament 
at one of our larger universities, and quite frankly was shocked by 
a conversation I happened to overhear while waiting for the announce- 
ment of-the quarter finalists, One sweet young thing was talking 

to another and complaining about her coach, It seems that this 

Student didn't like her task, That task was to "read," and this 
was the word used, to "read" her first negative speech! This comment 
and other various signs have prompted me to voice a protest for 
certain activities wo "professionals" are allowing, and in some 
cases advocating, in collegiste as well as in high school debate. 


What are some of these signs? One has only to attend a tourna- 
ment, and the first thing he will see is young students lugging 
eround approximately 35 pounds of assorted file boxes, attache 
cases, books and magazines, If you're trained in logic and don't 
care to trust in sign arguments, you might ask a debater about the 
necessity of ell this paraphernalia. Most @11 debaters freely admit 
thet they cannot possibly use all of their books, megazines, and 
quote cards, However, most of them will tell you they feel "safer" 
with this verbal arsenal, 


My question is: Safer from what? From the opposition who is 
forever Springing strange end non-stock ideas at thom in support of 
the resolution or in defense of the status quo? Once again, the 
answer is yes, It would seem that we ere spawning a gencration of 
non-thinking, fast-talking, card readers rather than analytical 
debaters, 


I don't intend to condemn all collegiate and high school 
debate, for I know thare are many teams afoot on the circuit that 
are excellent thinkers and speakers--i.e, debaters, But I do feel 
that they ere rather limited in number--especially in comparison 
with those teams you've judged perhaps as often as three times and 
still must award ones and twos in analysis and refutation. 


Coaches, stop and think about some of the rounds you've heerd, 
Were they characterized by a student aping e computer? Did he 
attempt to see just how many cards he could read in any given minute? 
And what about the opposition, were they frantically pulling cards 
faster than the speed of light? (Believe it or not, there is 
currently a team on the college circuit that is actually using 
computer cards and a metal stylus to flip their cards out of their 
file boxes.) 


And when the first negative got up to speak, did he do a 
competent job of refuting? Ur did he merely attempt to match the 
affirmative quote for quote and then one better? And perhaps he 
didn't even take any cards at all with him. Perhaps he just took 
three or four clear plastic folders with their neatly dittood 
contents and read those at you. 


*Mr,. Miller is the debate coach at Fort Hays Kanses State College. 
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All too often I'm afraid this is the direction that we have 
allowed debate to drift. No longer are we assured of a good 
' direct clash with clear sharp thinking, but rather merely a 
mechanical reaction, What then is the end result of this type of 
debating? Gbviously, e sleepy judge by the end (if not before) of 
the first negative constructive. 


And my Supreme sympathy to the poor lay judge, pressed into 
service by a frantic tournament director, Think of the mental 
anguish of the sometimes unqualified, un-researched, but totally 
Sincere PTA member as she attempts to sort out the important from 
the unimportant and the near drivel from the true drivel and apply 
it logically to some issue, at times, any issus, in the debate. 


In the light of those all too often dull and depressing rounds, 
it is time that we as teachers and coaches re-evaluate the values 
of academic debate and the training it should provide for future 
citizenship, 


In MODERN DEBATE, Kruger observes that academic debate is of 
value because of the training in the logical skills that it affords, 
But debate should be more than mere mental end hopefully logical 
gymnastics, Debate is persuasion, 


Although the Websters, Calhouns and Clays have left the senate 
chamber, debate is still vital to the effective functioning of govern- 
ment. Key issues are still debated in committee, on the floor, and 
in public. Debate is frequsntly as importent on lesser issues in 
the farm co-operatives and even in the home, young Bill wants the 
family car. 


Those who hold that acedemic debate is not persuasion would appear 
to bs teaching their students how to function in a static atmosphere. 
Why should academic debate totally differ from the persuasive debate 
round about us each day? Even within the formalized context of 
collegiate and high school debate, it would eppear that the final 
goal is the same--an overt responce, The farmer wants immediate 
action taken to insure equitable prices for his produce and the 
aced2mic debater wants the ballot from the judge. 


If then debate is persuasion, why do we continue to allow 
“persuasion” by tons of evidence during the course of a round? 
Mounds of evidence in a debate is not the most effective means of 


securing the judges ballot, and it is frequently not even the most 
logical, 


I'm sure that your own experiences will support the idea that 
quotation after quotation is not mecessarily effective communicetion 
much less persuasion, It would appear that debaters who employ this 
Style forget an important dicta of persuasion stated by James A, 
Winans--that which holds attention determines action. Who among you 
can name any activity that is less "attention holding" than a debater 
reading at you for an entire ten minutes? 


In addition, it simply isn't logical for a debater to think that 
he can win a debate merely by rattling off quotes, It is the rare 
piece of evidence that exactly counters the opposition's specific 
argument and exposes glaring errors in reasoning. 


So why do debaters and coaches continue to practice and allow 
this ineffective approach to debate. Obviously, from the student 
point of view, it is much less work to merely read a few cards 
than it is to think a little and logically analyze the opposing ; 
arguments, Students are occasionally lazy, And what about coaches? 
I freely admit thot with a rank novice who is going out on his first 
trip in less than a week, I employ the use of patterns--patterns 
designed to give the poor unfortunate something to say so he can fill 
his time without sounding and looking like a dolt. 


You know what these patterns are, It's the Duty Sheet taped 
neatly on the inside lid of his file box, It's the twenty-five 
canned plan disadvantages all numbered and paper clipped together 
s0 he won't use the wrong evidence at the wrong time, It's the 
affirmative and negative "blocks" designed to meet preconceived 
arguments you hope the opposition will use, And finally it's the 
inevitable and rarely effectively used negative philosophy designed 
to assure a smooth introduction and to fill at least two minutes 
speaking time. No one can deny that these patterns are being taught 
and used, And for a busy coach with less than a week and fourteen 
beginners, they are an easy way out, 


But all too often these patterns never make it out of the hands 
of the debaters, Students continue to use them es a crutch even 
after they have proven to themselves and to their coach thet they 
are capable of thinking on their feot. Frequently, even the experienced 
debaters hang onto them for "security" and substitute them, in 
especially close rounds, for a tight logical analysis of the opposing 
erguments, All too frequently these patterns create a state of 
dependency--and it is this dependence which denies the values of 
debate, 


What then is to be done? The answer must lie in two directions: 
First, we must revaluate our teaching methods, and second, we must 
constantly search for those on our Squads who are capable of excellence 
in debating so they can serve as e peer referent. 


Here are Some Suggestions that I have personally found helpful 
in reducing this dependency upon verbatum blocks, arguments, and 
disadvantages: 

1) Individual end group discussions concerning the desirabil- 
ity for constant adaptation and analysis, (Many students 
continue to depend upon canned material simply because they 
haven't met enough good teams to discover what is expected 
of them, ) 


2) Discussions on issues inherent in the resolution with the 
emphasis upon question and answer periods afterwards, (This 
cross examination technique, if properly handled, can set 
the student at ease and impress upon him the necessity 
for direct face-to-face communication. ) 


ohn 


One week of "closed analysis" research, By closed analysis 
I mean the assignnont of a particular source to be read, 
studied, and analyzed. (This frequently has the effect 

of sharpening up the student's ability to construct tighter 
arguments, 


Issue dobates based upon the material assigned in closed 
analysis, (In two minutes ‘apiece students can practice 
those tightened arguments they have discovered, and the 
opponent is forced to examine the logical flow of ideas 
inherent in the argument rather than pull e@ series of 
quotes to read in refutation. ) ) 


Have students serve as judges for practice debates, (Frequently 
the debater will see the error of his way here if he finds 
he is bored by all of the reading and quote matching.) 


Require that a student take a "flow sheet" on the blackboard 
during the practice debate, award a decision, and justify 
his decision on the basis of his flow sheet. (This brief 
lecture forces the student critic ta take good notes, 
demonstrate his own logical analysis of the arguments, 

and most importantly, indicates to the practice debaters 
that judges don't have time to get down all the specifics 

of a piece of evidence. In addition, some debaters can 

be shocked into realizing that no one actually "got" what 

he thought he wes talking about.) 


Experiment with British style debating. (For example, if a 
physical division of the house is used during each speech, 
the debaters in the practice round will begin to see what 
is and is not effective in creating persuasion for their 
position.) 


Perhaps you too have been shocked by the apparent lack of analysis 
and adaptation during rounds of debate you have heard, Perhaps as 
coaches these suggestions will help you and your squad to improve 
and perfect their skills, Debate in the state of Kansas is one 
very high plane, but perhaps we can still improve it. Debate is 
persuasion and not merely a reading contest. 
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EVALUATING DEBATES IN COMPETITIVE SITUATIONS 


Mel Wyler* 


Competitive debating and debate tournaments have expanded to 
such vast proportions as to warrant careful scrutiny to determine 
whether the objectives are being fulfilled. The intended goals of 
debate in secondary schools are presently irreconcilable with the 
evaluations given students at tournaments, What ere these objectives? 


"1, To teach students to speak wells; that is to have 
better "delivery," including good voice usage and appropriate 
posture and gestures; 

2. To give students greater ability to determine 
logically defensible arguments relative to propositions 
or intellectual positions which they favor; 

3. To encourage students to be able to support pos- 
itions held with pertinent end carefully documented factual 
information; 

4. To help students to perceive irrational fallacious 
or irrelevant arguments advanced by other people; 

5. To teach students to phrase their concepts in 
clear and concise language; 

6. To increase students' abilities to analyze problems, 
i.€., to select groups of related concepts and issues; and 

7. To help students to achieve better organization of 
concepts which are related."1 


In practical terms, "in the tournament debate situation we 
are training future junior executives, sales managers, high school 
superintendents, etc., to be able to go before their boards of 
directors, school boards, or whatever their decision-making group 
may be and effectively advocate a proposal. Such policy-forming 
groups ere much more interested in solid reasons backed by specific 
evidence than they are in a boyish smile or dramatic innuendoes."2 


To achieve these desired ends in any given tournament, one with 
sixty teams, requires 180 qualified judges. Assuming thet 1/3 may 
judge more than one round would still require 120 competent judges. 
But what are the specifications prescribed for intelligent and mean- 
ingful judging? ‘ 


"Tournament debating as we know it puts a special premium on 
an integrated series of arguments with each argument backed by- 
pertinent and carefully documented data."3 Since logical reasoning 
is the means used by both sides in a contest to persuade an audience 
of the verity of their statemonts, the judge “must understand the 
logical development of a policy question and must be thoroughly 
familiar with the obligations of the affirmative and nogative teams 
in handling a policy question, He must be ever mindful of the 
universal human failing to believe or disbelieve propositions on 


*Mel Wyler is the debate coach et Joplin High School in 
Joplin, Missouri. 
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other than reasonable grounds, ie@., he must constantly resist the 
temptation to judge truth on nonrational grounds, such as personality, 
posture, sincerity, glibness and intensity of presentation,"4 


The actual situation consists of scouring the community, in 
which a tournament is held for all willing personne] who are un- 
encumbered from other duties at the time of a debate round. In 
many cases when these prospective judges enter the room where the 
debate is taking place, they ere hanced en envelope containing both 
ballet and instructions for judges. While the first affirmative 
gives his constructives speech, the judge analyzes whet his duties 
are, Not too infrequently, at the end of an hour of debate, he 
questions the debaters on procedures of completing the ballot, 
Granted that this method of judging occurs but once or twice during 
a tournament, it is still too often for the competitors, In 


addition cases of incompetent judging are transpiring in multi- 
farious forms, 


To substantiate the fact that community personnel are not 
qualified to judge debates consistent with the desired objectives, 
48 ballots from six tournaments of 1966-67 debate season were 
examined. Only tournaments were scrutinized which did not give 
reasoning, evidence, organization, refutation, and delivery as 
criteria for judging on the ballot. On these 48 ballots, 136 
various comments were made available to the debaters; seven 
ballots made no evaluation whatsoever, other than who had done the 
better debating. A breakdown reveals the following: 


I. Nonrational Grounds Number of ballots 
Spoke too fast 
Leck of Confidence 
Unfamiliarity with material 


Total 


Rational Grounds 

C. Evidence 


The other nine comments are either illegible or unintelligible, 
Approximately 60% of the critique material dealt with one of the 
six main criteria, delivery. The other 33% was given over to the 
various ramifications of logic. 


It becomes apparent that a debate is judged primarily without 
much deference to logic; it is judged mainly on the basis of presen- 
tation, Delivery, however, can be adquately and satisfactorily 

developed in other disciplines, 


The results of the previously mentioned study are also incon- 
sistent with the following chart in which Professor Martin Holcomb 
determined percentage of value to be given the various points to 

be considered in debate: 


"Points Considered Average Percentage 


1. Analysis 13.8 
2. Organization and Effectiveness of 
Constructive Arguments 16.2 
de Strategy 5.2 
4, Organization and Effectiveness of 
Direct Refutation 16,0 
5. Effect of Counter-refutation 14.7 
6. DOclivery 13,8 
7. Persuasiveness 7.3 
8. Adaptation of Argument to 
Opponents Case 9.7 
Sportsmanship 4,0"5 


Delivery, in this case, rates approximately 14% es compared to 
the 66% in e sample case study, 


Assuming that the student is being trained in keeping with 
desired goals in the classroom, how can we improve the conpetitive 
Situation? First, the size of tournaments needs to be curtailed, 
making the number of judges needed coincide with the number of com- 
petent available personnel, Second, coaches must set up on three 
different dates representative debates which the prospective judges 
could attend, As the debate progresses, each speaker would be 
critized by a knowledgeable individual in accordance with the 
objectives of a competitive debate program, 


By the employment of these methods the evaluations given students 
in competitive situations should become more neerly reconcilable with 
the intended goals of debate in secondary schools. 


Footnotes 


Li im Giffin, "A Study of the Criteria Employed by Tournament 
Debate Judges." Speech Monoaraphs, ve 26 (March, 1959), p. 69-71. 


2kim Giffin and Will Linkugel. "The Place of Debate jn Modern 
Education," The Bulletin of Secondary School Principals, v. 42, 
(November, 1958), p. 182. 


Sibid., pe 6 
pe 4-5 


SMartin J. Holcomb. Quarterly Journal of Speech. 19:28, 
February, 1933, p. 375. 
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IN RETROSPECT--A SENIOR'S VIEW 


Alan Rupe 


I am a senior at Salina High School and a mildly rebellious 
one, not after the manner of my shaggy-haired, cycle-happy con- 
temporaries, but in a fashion that prods me to rebel against 
specific ideals or standards--not an entire way of life. My ap- 
parent outspokenness, combined with my relative inexperience in 
speech and drama, is evidently qualification enough for writing 
an article on the Kansas debate, forensic, and drama program. 
The article's purpose is simply to give a student's evaluation 
of the program, to examine debate, forensics, and the theatre, 
to look at the goals end criticisms, and hopefully to draw some 
conclusions--if this sort of thing is possible from a debater. 


When I entered debate and forensics three years ago, the bet~ 
ter-debaters and speech students 011 seemed to come from the same 
schools. It appeared that tournaments end festivals were always 
won by the same people, but that was three years ego. Today the 
Kansas. Speech Program is growing and improving; this is best shown 
by the increasing number of schools involved in al] ereas of the 
program. With more schools participating, the competition is 
greater, end the quality of participation is improved. 


Debate and forensics ere learning experiences. All the ob- 
jectives of the program have one thing in common, and that is 

the education each provides. If the novice takes advantage of 

the resources available, he can acquire practical knowlcdge of 
research, self-discipline, spontaneity, and communications. 

Debate demands research; so doos forensics. To insure proper 
interpretation of prose and poetry, to speak fluently on current 
affairs, or to persuade an audience to one's belief, one is forced 
to learn the art of reseerch. But the fruit of inquisition can 
only be obtained after the individual learns self-ciscipline. 
Speech, unlike athletics or other areas of student interest, dnes 
not .impose a rigid standerd of discipline; instead, the indivi- 
dual correctly acquires self-discipline--through personel initia~ 
tive. Because of no super-imposed rules of behavior, because of 
the exposure to unfamiliar personalities and the tremendcus amount 
of research, one slowly begins to develop a sense of self-reli-~ 
ance. As important es the goals of research and self-discipline, 
are spontanesity end facile communication. Communication spurs 
the speaker to put his research ability and knowledge to work. 
bridging the gap between speaker and listener. Through compet- 
itive speech I learned, for the first time, that ideas are impo- 
tent without communication. Cicero expressed the same idea, 

"If truth were self-evident, eloquence would not be necessary." 
Being right was simply not enougt, I had to communicate my position. 


But the educational goals of debate and forensics--es learn- 
ing experiences--all too often become secondary. Coaches and stu- 
dents become entangled in e web of personal grudges, prejudices. 


*Alon Rupe is a Senior at Salina High School. 


end the overvhelming desire for victory. These entanglements 

' fall short of the intended purpose of compstitive speech. In 

the zeal to win, the judge becomes the scepe-goat for the 

loser. But to blame him is illogical, for it is customary for 

@ loser to complain about the quality of judging. In retrospect. 
I have done a great deal of complaining. Judges suffer the brunt 
of every defeat because they are "unquelified" or "inexperienced." 
(Incidently, I seem to be meking uncertain judgements; to this 
date, I have heard no definition of what constitutes e "qualified" 
judge. There scems to be a dual definition. During the invi- 
tational season a ley judge is inexperienced end therefore 
unqualified, while at the district and stete festivals an exper- 
fenced judge is considered to be biased and anachronous.) The 
worst possible judge is the ex-cebeter who possesses an amount 
of cynicism which no pathos or logos can.overcome. On the other 
hand, the "inexperienced" jucge provides e certain objectivity 
which no “qualified” person can claim. The debater, extempore, 
or orator is given with the novice judge, the chance to demon- 
strate his ebility to arouse, persuade, and convince. The dew 
bater cannot hide behind terminology. "“Comparditive advantage" 
cennot exist as an argument in itself; it means nothing to the 
lay judge. The speaker is forced to communicete, a primary ob» 
jective of competitive speech. 


Nramatics, because it is alsn an educational experience. is 
similar to debate and forensics; but speech is primarily on ine 
dividual effort while, potentially, dramatics taps the talent 
of the entire student body. Unfortunately, the resources are 
rarely used and the benefits seldom reaped. As e@ result the drama 
students form a clique, and the feces from one play to the next 
do not change. Why can't the potential of the entire school be 
utilized? Why can't the telents of the clothing, industrial 
erts, and architectural students be put to use outside the classe 
room? Presently, the value of drema is confined to e small cir 
cle of participants. Dramatics, unlike any other school function. 
has the potentiel of providing practical end aesthetic experi~ - 
ences for the total student body. Involvement and education 
seem to be the key words in high school theatre. 


However, the main objectives of the dramatics program el) 
too often slip by the waysite. The high school theatre should 
adhere to the goals of an educational institution--not those of 
Broadway. The goal should not be personal glorification for 
either actors or director. Does the box office success of e pere 
formance necessarily reflect the educational value received? 
Couldn't the talentless actor gain a greater educational exper- 
ience--for example aesthetic appreciatione-than the talented 
actor? Whether a performance is good or had seems insignificant 
when compared to the knowledge obtained by those participating. 


The conclusion drawn by this short look at the Kansas speech 
and drama program is simple-+the program is growing and improving 
in spite of any faults it may have. The very words drama, foren- 
sics, and debate, connote education. Regardless of the failures 


and criticisms, the program provides e learning experience. And 
thet was its purpose in the first place. 


AN ANALYSIS OF "MOWING" 


by Leroy Tiberghien* 


There was never a sound beside the wood but one, 

And that was my long scythe whispering to the ground, 
What was it it whispered? I knew not well myself; 
Perhaps it was something about the heat of the sun, 
Something, perhaps, about the lack of sound-- 

And that was why it whispered and did not Speak. 

It was no dream of the gift of idle hours, 

Or easy gold at the hand of fay or elf: 

Anything more than the truth would have seemed too weak 
To the earnest love that laid the swale in rows, 

Not without feeble-pointed spikes of flowers 

(Pele orchises), and scared a bright green snake, 
The fact is the sweetest dream that labor knows. © 

My long scythe whispered and left the hay to make. 


Frost 


*Nir. Tiberghien, a 1964 graduate of Kansas State College 
of Pittsburg, is now a teaching graduate assistant at Kansas 
State College. 
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Frost's "Mowing" lends itself to analysis if we divide it 
into two sections of six lines and a final unrhymed couplet, This 
is a loose sonnet form, although somewhat modernized by Frost, 


The first six lines introduce the situation. They do little 
but establish such things as a pastoral setting, a reflective tone, 
and the central issus of the poem--"Why is this hushed occupation 
important?" The general mood here is one of unreSolved inquiry. 
Frost implicitly esks, “Why is this movement meaningful?" He 
rejects the obvious: the answer is not found in the solitude or 
the heat, but in something closer to man's nature that is best 
analyzed at this still moment. 


The next stanza, following the break in thought et the end of 
line six, might be called the paroument, Here Frost answers the 
implicit question: the occupation of mowing is meaningful to him 
‘because it best allows him to structure his existence, to be com- 
pletely and happily a part of created nature. He loves the order 
of mowing, the channeling of a man's effort into one clearly~ 
defined end necessary task. He escapes the manifold tensions of 
the world of man, and by returning to a primitive level of exertion 
becomes a sharp and purposeful part of being. Gone are the 
embiguities and indistinctions of man. Here he finds exect purpose 
and a method, Time, place, duty and station are definitoly ordered, 
and this arrangement pleases the man, 


Finally in the concluding couplet ("The fact is the sweetest 
dream that labor knows. My long scythe whispered and left the 
hay to make.") the resolution is formed, "The fact" is the very 
moment; it is this place, this time, this effort, this "Completeness," 
Frost decides that this moment, this situation provides an order 
and a peace to his life, and the poem ends as it begen--the mower 
works in silence, 


The initial effect of the sonnet is one of mood, in which the 
reverie of the worker picks up for contemplation the tactile, 
visual and audial images in terms of action and of cherishings. 
The sensuous response is heightenod and enriched not only by the 
selection of words but also by the intricate and irregular sonnet 
rhyme scheme: a-becea-b-e-c+d-f-e-g-f-g. Although the mood of 
the reverie is not interrupted by the somewhat paradoxical generali-~ 
zation in the concluding couplet, the reader is likely to return 
to that line, puzzling over it and feeling slightly teased by the 
possibilities of ambiguity. If the fact-as-dream is incarpreted 
as indicating that the entire reverie reflects an inten:aly 
sensuous joy in the immediate human experience, that such pleasurable 
exporience constitutes an end in itself, the poom makes sense jin 
these terms, If the reader interprets the passage in this manner, 
the sonnet is clearly related to that fundamental theme of love 
and cherishing which runs throughout much of Frost's poetry. Any 
other meaning found ought mot displace this meaning. However, the 
fact-as-dream might also be interpreted to represent the act of 


mowing aS a means to on end, as wel) as an end in itself; it could 
serve to symbolize not only a process of being but also a process 

of becoming, within the farmer-poet's life. The grass is cut and 

the hay is left to make, for a purpose, 


This transaction creates a form of happiness for the laborer, 
Through observing, cultivating and following the growth from the 
planting of the seed to the harvesting of the crop, the farmer has 
experienced a feeling of fulfillment which could be referred to 
as “the fact," 


The interpretation of lyric poetry requires the utmost of the 
reader's voice in pitch, loudness, duration, quality. "Mowing" 
requires that the reader use his voice well, The nood of the poem 
Suggests that the reader's voice should reflect a quality of question- 
ing--searching, and then in the final two lines--of finding and 
answering. His voice should not be harsh or loud, but smooth, 
even, and soft to create the image in the reader's mind of a 
peaceful setting where the only sound heard is a whisper made by 
the swinging scythe. To convey the feeling of calmness, the inter- 
preter should read at a slow rete, giving the audience ample time 
to envision the transactions or the absence of ection. 


Effective use of pause by the reader is of importance to the 
interpretation of "Mowinge" A definite pause is necessary after the 
question, "What was it it whispered?" This pause not only builds 
Suspense, but also gives the listener time to explore his own 
mind, seeking an answer to the question. Then when the post answers 
the question, "I know not well myself," the pace should speed up 
to show that the person involved in this situation is in turmoil, 
that he is trying to locate the cause. This pace should continue, 
never getting to the point where it is really fast, until efter 
line twelve, At this point there should be a stop because the 
answer or conclusion is to follow, This pause is instrumental to 
emphasize the ideas that are to follow, 


Frost's good poetic imagery in this poem shows that he has 
chosen his words carefully for their emotional weight; the reader's 
voice and timing should project this quality. 


AN ANALYSIS CF "THE SCUND OF THE TREES" 
Rebecca Harrison Martino* 


I wonder about the trees, 

Why do we wish to bear 

Forever the noise of these 

More than another noise 

So close to our dwelling place? 
We suffer them by the day 

Til we lose all measure of pace, 
And fixidity in our joys, 

And acquire a listening air. 

They are that that talks of going 
But never gets away; 

And that talks no less for knowing, 
As it grows wiser and older, 

That mow it means to stay. 

My Feet tug at the floor 

And my head sways to my shoulder 
Sometimes when I watch trees sway, 
From the window or the door, 

I shall set forth for Somewhere, 
I shall make the reckless choice - 
Some day when they are in voice 
And tossing so as to scare 

The white clouds over them on, 

I shall have less to Say, 

But I shall be gone. 


---Robert Frost 


*Mrs. Martino, who has Bachelor's and Master's degrees in 
English from Kansas State College of Pittsburg, is an Instructor 


in English and Speech at Labette County Community Junipr College 
at Parsons. 
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"I wonder about the trees." The opening line of Robert Frost's 
"The Sound of the Trees" is as provocative and as ambiquous a 
beginning as we are likely to find. The sentence is a simple state- 
ment of fact, and yet it immediately awakens us to a number of 
possible ideas which may be coming. That the trees are a subject 
of speculation and wonder for the "I" of the poem causes specu- 
lation in the reader concerning not only the trees, but the narrator 
of the poem and his relationship to the trees as well, The line 
is a matter-of-fact ono, typically Frost, but somehow we sense 
that the relationship between the "I" of the poem and the trees 


is anything but matter of fact. We are led to wonder, and speculative 
tensiveness is created, 


Even at this early point in the poem, our past associations 
with trees are likely to be called up. Most of us have experienced 
@ sense of wonder connected not only with trees, but with other 
things of nature. Very few readers (or listeners) could not 
recall the sense of happy contentment and vague speculation which 
they have experienced on a lazy sumer afternoon looking up at the 
trees, the clouds, and the sky. This is certainly one kind of 
wonder which might be suggested, and it seoms particularly eppro- 
priate when we consider the title, "The Sound of the Trees"--the 
most obvious association with “sound" being the rustle of the wind 
through a tree's leafy branches, 


With a feeling of anticipation, we listen to the next lines of 
the poom: "Why do we wish to bear/ Forever the noise of these/ 
More than another noise/ So close to our dwelling plece?" Gur 
reaction to these lines is likely to be less defined, less immediate 
than our reaction to the first line of the poem. The meaning of 
the poct's "wonder" in the opening statement is clarified--possibly 
a little too quickly, Perhaps "narrowed" would be a better word. 
We can rule out our remembrances of lazy summer afternoon musings 
about life, The poet's concern is with something fer more immediate 
and is linked to the sound of the trees, But his relationship 
to the trees is still unclear--does he think the soft rustling 
noise of the wind in the trees unpleasant? Or does he mean another 
kind of noise? His choice of words seems to indicate that whatever 
the "noise" of the trees is, it is not altogether pleasant--it 
must be "borne" instead of enjoyet!. However, we do wish to hear 


the noise, and "Why?" is a question which may be esked by reader 
as well as poet. 


A mew factor has been edded to the poem when we learn that 
we wish to hear the noise of the trees more than another noise 
"so close to our dwelling place." At this point in the poem, it 
seems difficult to judge with any degree of certainty what the 
poet has in mind by "the noise so close to our dwelling place." 


We will have to go on with our interpretation of the poem and 
return to these lines, 


Thus far in the poom, no definite setting hes been established, 
but rather a mood of suspense and speculation has been created, 


We have raised the question of the poet's relationship to the 
trees, of the nature of the "noise" of the trees, and of the identity 
of the "noise so close to our dwolling place." 


The next four lines of the poem retain the ambiguous flavor 
of the preceding four lines, "We suffer them by the cay" reinforces 
the idea of something disturbing or unpleasant about the trees 
(or about the noise of the trecs), But the next three lines 
Sugaest a power which the trees possess: the poet suffers the noise 
of the trees until he is led to turn away from his measured, fixed 
way of life and “acquires a listening air." Note the words which 
indicate the regulated quality of time and measurement: “measure,” 
"pace," and "fixidity." These words may be a hint that the poet's 
life is rather standardized, routine, conformed, even though we 
must be quick to note that it cannot be altogether unhappy, since 
he speaks of a "fixidity of joy." 


The trees are spoken of as a single object or force in the 
next five lines of the poem as they relete their message to the 
listening poet and to the reader, “They are that that talks of 
going/. « As it grows wiser and older/ That now it means to stay." 
The peculiar decision-making ability attributed to the trees in 
these lines has made them take on human characteristics; they ere 
able to talk, to know, and to grow older and wiser. How are we to 
reconcile the trees as objects, and as possessors of human qualities? 
The trecs have come to represent, end to speak of, a certain quality 


in men; it may be called longing, dreaming, or hoping, but the feeling 
it expresses is an integral part of the human soul, 


The next four lines of the poem bring us back to the narrator 
and answer more fully our question about his relationship to the 
trees, The kinesthetic sense operates strongly in these lines, - 
The message of the trees motivates the poet to move as he watches 
them--even if it is only a tug of his feet at the floor and a sym 
pathetic swaying of his head to his shoulder, The impulse to 
move is strong, but the poet is bound in very real ways to stay, 
as all of us are bound in So many respects to our environment. 

The suggestion of these ties is only physicale-the "tug" of the 
feet implies resistance, and the swaying of the head to the 
shoulder is, of necessity, a downward movement, But there is 
nevertheless the broader suggestion that ties, of whatever kind 
they may be, ere not easy to break. Even the fact that the poct 
is inside--he is watching "from the window or the door"=-contri- 
butes to the effect. 


A decided impulse of determination opens the next five lines, - 
The poet says, unequivocally, "I shall set forth for somewhere," 
but in the next line wisdom is already catching up with him as he 

3S And the next three lines 

exhibit a weakening determination as we learn that this action will 
be postponed until the trees ere once again “in voice," and "tossing 
s0 as to scaro/ The white clouds over them on." The trees will 
have to speak, and speak strongly. 


The final two lines of the poem reaffirm the poet's decision 
to go, and they incorporate a subtle irony. He will really go 
while the trees will be left behind only talking of going. "I 
shall have less to say,/ But I shall be gone," 


The meaning of “the noise so close to our cwelling place" 
has been mentioned as needing further consideration. In light of 
what has gone before, perhaps we can speculate that the noise is 
the sound of wisdom, of restraint, or of conscience, The trees 
represent e pull away from what is established; tho “other noise" 
may well represent the ties which connect the poet (and the 
reader aS well) to that which is familier. 


The poem says a great deal more then appears at first reading. 
This is partly because of its structure, which is tight, cohesive, 
and tensive, It seems to move in terms of thought groups of four 
or five lines apiece, except for the opening line and the final 

two "summing up" or "capping" lines. We move: easily from one of 
these groups to the next, however, and the poem seems to possess 

e strong unity. 


The rhyme scheme is unuSual and does not seem to fall into a 
regular pattern of repetition, But some rhyming sounds appeer fairly 
consistently throughout the poem, The most logical arrangement 
we could suggest in an ettempt to discover a rhyming pattern would 
be a division in terms of the thought groups already mentioned, 

‘ Since this, as well as other stanzaic patterns, proves to be a 
rather arbitrary arrangement, perhaps we can note the recurrence 
of certain rhyming Sounds by an examination of the rhyme scheme 
without any attempt at any formal patterning: abacdeecdb 
fefgehgehbiib ? e je There do seem to be some repetitive 
patterns present, however (a ba, fef, geh, geh, je j). 

These patterns, as well as the repetition of early rhyming sounds 
throughout the poem, add to the unity of the poem and help build 

to its climax, 


The elements of ambiquity, suspense, suggestion, and irony 
fuse with a tightly cohesive structure to make "The Sound of the 
Trees" a subtle poem whose meaning is expressed gently and unob- 
trusively. Yet. there is power in the poem's very subtlety; an 
impression is created which is vivid and memorable. It is the 
reader's oblioation to project the pause through the subtlety 
of the expression. - 


THREE FROST POEMS FOR GRAL INTERPRETATION -- A SYMPOSIUM 


AN ANALYSIS OF "ACQUAINTED WITH THE NIGHT" 


Karen Whecles* 


I have been one acquainted with’ the night. 
I have walked out in rain--and back in rain. . 
I have outwalked the furthest city light. 


I have looked down the seddest city lane. 
I have passed by the watchman on his beat 
And dropped my eyes, unwilling to explain. 


I have stood still and stopped the sound of feet 
When far awey an interrupted cry 
Came over houses from enother street, 


But not to call me back or say good-by; 
And further still at an unearthly height, 
Onc luminary clock against the sky 


Proclaimed the time was neither wrong nor right. 
I have been one acquainted with the night. 


--Robert Frost 


*Mrs, Wheeles, a former instructor in speech at Oak Park 
High School, Kansas City, Missouri, is a Master's degree candidate 
at Kansas State College of Pittsburg. She is a graduate of 
Southwest Missouri State College. 


One method of analyzing a poem for cral interpretation is to 
paraphrase responses to the work. The paraphrase should not be 
regarded as taking the place of the poem but rather as an eid to 
the reader in getting the most out of it. Since Robert Frost is 
describing a common experience in his poem "Acquainted With The 
Night," it is not difficult to vorbelize responses to the poem, 


This verbalization helps prepare the reader to share his feelings 
when he reads the selection aloud. 


The poem begins with a statement of fact: "I have been one 
acquainted with the night," Use of the word “one" gives the im- 
pression that the poet has often been alone in the night. This 
suggestion is further strengthened in the next two lines, when the 
poet says he has “walked out in rain" and back egain, and he has 
"“outwalked the furthest city light." All of these phrases give 

a Feeling of loneliness, 


In the second section this feeling is further suggested by 
the actions of looking "down the saddest city lene" and of feeling 
guilt when passing another human soul, the watchmane The man is 


s0 isolated that he drops his eyes to avoid having to speak to the 
watchmane 


The third section intensifies the pathos of the man's situation. 
As he stops, the sound of feet stops; for he is all alone. He 

hears ea cry which comes from a house on another street, but it is 
not someone calling him, not someone calling him back or even saying 
good-by. The feeling of melancholy is particularly strong; even 

the tower clock is indifferent to hime In his reference to the 
"unearthly height" and the "Lighted face of the clock egainst the 
sky," Frost implies that man should have no expectation of finding 
either external help or solace, However, if there is no possibility 
of superhuman intervention, there is still the fact of man's own 
resourcefulness which may or may not bring comfort, 


The last two lines end on a note of uncertainty as to what has 

really happened to the mane The clock proclaimed neither the wrong 

nor the right time. This makes the-last line, "I have been one 
cquainted with the night," one full of melancholy and loneliness, 


The line also suggests restraint, that the poet is not telling 
all that he knows, i 


In "Acquainted with the Night," it seoms that Frost has 
particularized the night of the human spirit through the enveloping 
darkness, the persistent rain, the insufficient city lights, the 
deserted street, the guilt-arousing watchman, the sudden disconcerting 
human cry and, finally, the tower clock proclaiming the time. 


The poem is lyrical with overtones of the dramatic. It is 
written in regular verse, using the iambic metrical pattern in 
stanzas of varying length, Frost takes the familiar jambic meter 


and gives the effect of using a oreat veriety of metrical patterns 
by varying the regularity. 
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Frost lets the interpreter choose the meaning he wishes to 
convey concerning the incident of the poem, and lets him project 
it through vocal-stress, If the reader stresses "acquainted" in 
the last line, implying that the acquaintanceship with the night 
still exists, he suggests that nothing special has happened, 
If, however, he stresses "have" in the last line, then tho first 
mention of "rain" in the second Jine takes on added depth; something 
did happen, or at least may have happened. This problem of choice 
of stress is a real one because the Jine makes Sense either way, 
and the reading of the line effects the interpretation of the entire 
poem, The interpreter has no specific indication whether day did 
follow the night, and if so whether that day was one of enlightenment 
or of some mode of acceptance, 


This poem poses several problems for the oral interpreter. 
First, the interpreter is faced with the problem of conveying the 
full meaning. At first the work seems to be primarily concerned 
with a particular event. However, efter several readings, it 
becomes apparent that it has a more universal meaninge It evokes 
a sense of man's conformation with the physical elements (rain), with 
society (watchman), and with personal and impersonal factors (eyes 
and clock). The experience is a symbolic and generalized; its 
cumulative effects are dark and depressing, unfriendly and deteched. 
But there is en absence of self-pity and there is not the faintest 
trace of callousness or cynicism in the description of the experience. 
Hence, Frost has taken a particular event and made it into a universal 
theme of man and night. 


Frost relies heavily upon the figure of synecdoche (use of a 
part for the whole), He takes a part of society, the watchman, end 
lets the interpreter supply the rest of the image. He is not really 
talking about the watchman but about society eas a whole and the 
man's relationship to it. 


The oral interpreter is concerned with ways to read the poem 
in order to share the full meaning of the poet's ideas with an 
audience, Each oral interpreter will handle the reading in a 
different way, but the following suggestions deal with what the 
writer recommends, Preparing an introduction to establish the mood 
and provide the information needed for understanding of the poem 
would be the first step. In oral presentation, special tone 
color would be given to such descriptive phrases es “walked out in 
rain--and back in rain" and "saddest city lane," only two of many 
requiring added richness. Pauses would be used effectively between 
“walked out in rain" and "back in rain," and after the phrase: 

When far away an interrupted cry 

Came over houses from another street. 

The pause could supply the needed suggestion of anticipation on the 
part of the man in the poem, 


In order to convey successfully the feeling of loneliness that 
is so much a part of the work, the interpreter should use a rather 
Slow rate of delivery, giving the audience ample time to savor the 


s, He should utilize tone color fully. The rate should 
quicken on the line "When far away en interrupted cry," in order to 


give the impression of the man's anticipation that someone might 
care enough to call him back. Then again, the rate should be 
Slower on "But not to call me back or say good-by," 


The ending should be handled with stress on the words which 
will help the eudience complete their understanding of the man as 
the reader sees him. The conclusion should be viewed as giving 
final amplication to the second line of the poem (on walking out 
and back in rain) and to the other incidents related in the lyric, 


Robert Frost believed that "a poem begins in delight and ends — 
in wisdom e¢ « e « It assumes direction with the first line laid 
down, it runs a course of lucky events, and ends in a clarification 
of life. .."! This is the technique of writing that he displays 
in his poem “Acquainted with the Night." 


te Posns of Robert Frost (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, i962) p. vi. 
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MAKE-UP TIPS FOR THE ONE@ACT PLAY CONTEST 
Walter R. Spitz* 
Oear Drama Coach, 


In this open letter, may I offer some tips on stage make~up 
which you might find useful in preparing your one-act for contest. 
In some way it may answer for you some of the more common ques= 
tions that I em asked as I trevel around the state judging speech 
and drama events. 


The difficult thing about writing such a letter is the fact 
that I am fully aware that each of you has a set of problems unique 
to your own situation. The major poblem is, I know, tho stage 
lighting, or the lack of good stage lighting; nevertheless, don't 
let that problem prevent you from doing good make-up worke The 
skills and experience that your students will acquire will be well 
worth the time, money and work involved. 


Looking over the multitude of problems, perhaps the first head~ 
ache we should explore is the twoefiold purpose of make-up. One of 
the reasons for stags make-up is to compensate for the powerful 
stage lighting which tends to wash out the features of the face, 
making them look blank end flat, thus depriving the actor of one of 
Ais most valuable acting tools, .« .the face, A second purpose for 
stage makeeup is to aid the actor in depicting the character more 
realistically, This is really a chore when a director tries to age 
a swect-young thing, or a round=faced young man into a middle#aged 
person, Did you ever notice how young girls especially will psy» 
cholegically resent and resist you when you tell them how old you 
think that character should be? 


At this point I would like to discuss make-up supplies. Where do 
you buy, the cost, what you should have on hand, and where to get 
supplies in a hurry? 


There are many different quality brands, all of which are good, 
but in my biased opinion, I prefer the Max Factor brend because the 
grease paints are so much easier to work with, and are more readily 
mixed for the most natural look, If I were short of funds, I would 
buy two or three tubes of Max Factor's grease paints numbers 2A, 7A, 
and 53, at ene dol’ar and twenty cents a tube. May sound a little high 
but I recently received a new price list and all theatre equipment 
and supplies have gone up in price. The reason JI would select the 
above numbers in grease paints is because a half and half mixture 
of 7A and S} makes for the best results in the age group ranging 
from high school age to middle-aged, I em not sure what middle~aged 
really is, but my wife and family doctor agree I have arrived. For 


*Mir. Spitz is Director of Theatre at Hutchinson Community 
Junior College, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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the aged group (60,70, etc.) I mix 2A with a dab of 5} for the 
most effective base. (In Max Factor make-up, the higher the 
number the darker the color.) 


With between ten and twenty dollars at most, you should be 
able to purchase all the meke-up supplies that you will need for 
the schooleyear, if it is used wisely, There are some other basic 
materials you will want on hand such as a dark grease liner for 
shadowing and lining the wrinkles in aged characters. Do not use 
a brown pencil to make wrinkles, please. Under good lighting, 
the lines wash out and just do not carry, and under poor lighting, 
they make the actor's face look muddy and blurred. You do need 
perhaps six or eight brown liner pencils for lining the eyes, but 
the black pencils are useless, unless you are doing a very sty 
lized show or a mellerdrammer. If you wish, you might want to 
buy some moist rouge, but you really don't need to, as you will 
want to put very little lip rougs on your boys, and I find that 
most young girls show generally good judoment in selecting a lip= 
stick that is right for them, Clown white is the product used 
for highlighting. Finally you will need face powder. Again, 
there are all kinds and in the Factor products, the higher the 
number, the darker the powder. The general rule is to select 
@ powder which has the seme number as the base color in grease 
paints. A good all-round purpose powder is 7R for most meke-up 
and for the best results. Items such as cold cream and kleenex 
may be purchased locally. 


Where to buy makeeup materials depends mostly on time end 
moneys Personally, I like: Paramount Theatrical Supplies: 
Alcone Company, Inc., 32 West 20th Street, New York, NeYe, Zip 
Code: 10014. If you write, they will send you their price lists 
and order blanks, When you get ceught in a bind end need meke~ 
up in a hurry you might try: Associated Theatrical Contrectors 
at 310 West 80th Street in Kansas City, Missouri. They will 
teke* orders by telephone, and the number is Jackson 3~4608, To 
be sure, there are other companies that perhaps you already know 
about or have done business with, so I will leave that to your 
own judgment. 


Now, let's examine some of the more common problems in ap- 
plying the make-up. Begin by preparing the face before applying 
the base coat. Boys should be clean»shaven (if there is anything 
to shave), end girls should remove all traces of street meke-up and 
cover the hair so that it is back and out of the way. If you will 
tuck several kleonex around the top of the dress and coller the 
costuys will not get soiled. Now you are ready to apply the base 
color. Mix a dab of the desired colors in the palm of the hand. 
(Point out to your students that it does not teke half a tube 
of grease paint to do the most heavy meke-up job). Blend the 
colors according to the age, temperament, health, and environment 
of the character. Use a clean finger to apply the mako-up to the 
face in spots or dabs rather than smearing over the face in un- 
controlable globs. Put a dab on the eyelids, cheeks, bridgo of 
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the nose, forehead, etc, Using an up and outward motion, smooth 
‘and blend the grease paint so that it covers evenly the fece, 
neck, ears, and don't neglect the hands. Some directors like to 
dab the fingers in. a little water to aid the smoothing process, 
Should the grease be applied to a youngster who has a very oily 
skin, try cleaning the face with e little alcohol and cotton 
before putting on the grease paint. If, on the other hand, the 
skin is very dry, it will help if e few dabs of cold cream are 
applied before the grease paint. 


Use tho dark grease liner for shadowing. Keep in mind that 
the general rule of thumb is to uss the dark liner for any area of 
the face that you want to be shallow or sunken, and use the clown 
white for any area (bridge of ths nose, chin, etc.) that you want 
to stand out or be prominent. Put the shadowing on in bold dabs 
and blend the areas into the base color as you would blend in the 
coloring in an oil painting. Add the clown white highlighting » 
next and again blend in smoothly and carefully. 


Putting on the lines for age is the hardest job of all for 
most students, It takes care and correct application, Work from 
the top of the face down. Do the forehead lines first, then the 
eyes, nose, mouth, This way you will not smear your work. To 
put on the wrinkle lines, decide on the age of the character, 
and apply the lines with a paper stomp, toothpick, matchstick, or, 
as I prefer, use a soft sable. liner brush in the one-eighth to one- 
half inch width, Place a little dab of the dark shadowing in the 
cleen palm and, starting in tho center of the forehead, put in 
the lines by pulling them away from the center and letting them 
feather sway as do the lines in real-life aging. Be careful of 
short, broken lines that do not fade away as they should. If you 
cen't find the lines in the young student's face, have the student 
raise the eyebrows as if greatly puzzled, then narrow the eyes to 
find the crow's feet and sagging under the eyes. 


Since the eyes are so vital in conveying expression, make 
them up most carefully, Outline the socket of the eye first, then 
edd the finer lines under the eye and the crow's feet in the outer 
corner. To create that sagging effect on the outer corner of the 
eye, shadow along the bridge of the nose and the inner corner of 
the eyc, then add a dab of clown white to the outer odge of the 
eye and softly blend them, 


When el) of the dark lining is complete, clean the palm of 
the hand and the brush or other tool, and add a dab of clown 
white to the palm, Again, working from the top down on both sides 
of each dark line, add the white highlichting. Cet close to the 
brown line, but not in it, or the meke-up will become muddy. Come 
plete the lining, clean the brush end hand. With the clean brush 
pull the white lines up end ovt and blend the white into the base 
color so that no line of demarcation is visible. The brown and 
white can now be softened by carefully and lightly using the tip 
of a clean finger and going gently over the lines, 
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Well, it is almost done except for the little touches that 
add much to the total effect, For the aged character, I do not 
line the eyes; however, for younger roles I line the eyes with 
brown pencil, If the eyes are normal size I lins the upper lid 
all the way across and out to the corner of the eye plus about en 
eighth of an inch beyond the corner and slightly up at the corner. 
The lower lid is linecabout three-fourths of the length of the 
lower lid and joins the upper lid at the outer corner. Should the 
eyes be narrow and uninteresting I draw the line back away from the 
eyelash line. The red dot of moist rouge in the inner corner of 
the eye doesn't do a thing unless the student has a pigeeyed look 
or is cross#eyed, 


Lastly, to remove the shine and soften tho nekeeup,, powder 
down the whole job by generously dabbing on the powder and with 
a brush of powder puff gently remove the excess powder, In se 
lecting the right powder, the general rule is to select a powder 
that is the sane number as the base color. Number 7K is a good 
basic color that fits most make-ups. 


Do not forget the treatment of the hands, neck end certainly 
the hair in terms of styling end aginge As for aging, the best 
salt and pepper gray I know about is to lightly spray the hair 
with a commercial silver spray and then lightly stresk the hair 
with plain white shoe polish, When applying the shoe polish, 
start boldly at the temples and allow the gray streaks to fade 
away as you move toward the back of the head. Let the hair dry 
and conb, If the hair gets rowdy, use a little spray net or 
similar product to keep it in place curing the performance, Some 
young people do not like to be gray before their timo, so assure 
them that the spray and polish will wash out easily without 
harming the haire Besides, you might point out that a bath on 
occassion is a sound health practice, 


‘Balding is always a difficult problem in make-up. I do 
not ever suggest shaving the head, There are bald wigs evail- 
able. To obtain the somewhat balding effect from the euditore 
jum, if you will carry the base color up and into the hairline, 
it will give the eppearance that the character is beginning to 
lose his hair. There is rarely a call for a bald~headod women 
so we won't go into the problem, 


Remova the make-up as carefully es it was applied. Most 
students think that it takes a jar of cold creem and a full box 
of kleenex to remove the mekeeup. Put a little cold cream in 
the palm of the hand and put it on the face jin the same manner as 
you applied the base color grease paint. Break down the make- 
up and wips clean with the corner of a kleanex, fold the kleenex 


to e clean spot and continue until the grease is removed and the 
face clean, 


Young people are sensitive about the results of grease gotting 
into the pores of the skin and causing blemishes. Instruct them 
thet efter the grease paint is removed, wash the face with soap 
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and warm water, and dry, If the student has large pores or a 
tendency to have blackheads, etc., use a little alcohol and cot~ 
ton and go over the skin after washing. There are other skin con« 
ditioners that may be used but for their good looks and pride ine 
sist that they take care of the skin. 


In closing, there are so many ereas I have not touched as I 
had planned. Still, I do hope that what I have written will be 
of some value to you. If there is specific information you would 
like, write me at the Hutchinson Community Junior College. 


Much good success to you with your work of developing a keen 
interest in speech end drama. 


Sincerely yours, 


Walter R, Spitz 


SOME SYMPATHETIC WORDS FOR THE STUDENT COSTUNER 


Joyce Cavarozzi-« 


The high school student assigned to “costume the play" faces 
frustrating obstacles, The director has too many demands on his 
time to offer a short course in costuming, the home economics 
teacher may be willing to help but might be limited in knowledge 
of stage costume, and the library can be a maze of information 
that is frightening rather than inspiring. At this point a 
student wants to do one of two things: hids or yell for help. 
The first won't do, because directors are notorious for their abile 
ity to ferret out hiding costumers, so the only thing left to do 
is look for help. And help can be found, largely in the form of 
en orderly plen of action, 


Is it too simple a thing to say that often the hardest part 
is to know how to begin? A good, solid, organized beginning can 
eliminate many troubles and potential problems. And there are 


orderly, concrete ways to discover the costume requirements of a 
script, 


A costumer should start by living with the script for awhile. 
It should be read first for fun; "to find out what happons," to 
respond to and enjoy the play. Then, after a few days, the script 
should be read again; this time, the costumer should start looking 
for answers to a few questions. What is the time? Of day? Of 
year? What is the time lapse? Where doss the play take place? 
Indoors? Outside? Is the play centered around plot complications, 
or are character complexities and development central? Is it a 
coriedy? What kind? As questions such as these are put and ens» 
wered, the general costume feeling of the play should take shaps, 
and this is the first major decision of the costumer, He decides 
if the play is light or dark, brilliant or subdued, quick or still, 
It is an impression based on a response to the whole play. 


With this general feeling in mind, the costumer looks for 
individual character requirements, Liza Doolittle has to have 
dirty, grimy clothes in her first appearence, Tracy Lord must look 
every inch a true blue=blood, Even Willie Loman's hat must convey 
his desperation. An eudience should know at first glance something 
about a character's age, his social end economic level, and his 
temperament, The costumer starts with these and explores each 
character, 


*irs, Cevarozzi is Theatre Costumer and an in Speoch 
at Wichita Stete University. 


Then notes must be made about specific costume references in 
the script. Is it necessary to follow them? Sometimes the designer 
must, fack the Knife's yellow kid gloves are mentioned too frequent~ 
ly ond identified so clearly with his character they cannot be ig-~ 
nored. In The Little Foxes Birdie must wear a robe when she runs 
into the house because it is so pointedly mentioned. How could 
Dorothy “follow the yellow brick road" without red slippers? 


If, however, the hero says to the heroine, "My, that's a pretty 
blue dress," and it's never mentioned again, there's no necessity 


to have a blue dress. It may very well be simpler to change the 
line. 


The next question to ask is, "Whot are the practical preblems? 
Frequently, the practical probloms inherent in the script are fast 
charges which may be required of en actor, It is up to the costumer 
to solve this one, and there are a variety of ways to-do it. If the 
outer garment is loose enough, the second garment can be worn undere 
neath, Sometimes eliminating the mad dash to the dressing room is 
enough of a time saver, so a small "change" space in the wings is 
needed, And if it's impossible, the designer can take a tip from 
Motley. Rex Harrison's change to full coronation robes in Anne of 
& Thousand Days could only take thirty seconds. Motley designed a 
snapped together costume for him that could literally be ripped off 
by waiting wardrobe people. 


Inherent business that involves costumes is another consid~ 
eration for the designer. Actors involved in a dueling scene must 
be eble to move easily and freely, the rings in Merchant of Venice 
must be prominent, clearly defined accessories because they ere an 
integral part of the business, 


The last step in script analysis is determining the essential 
Ccostuine changes that are required. Act I may be summer, Act II 
winter, An thvious change is required. It is not elways that easy, 
of course, but time lapses and ection shifts are good indicators 
for costumes change. 


After a costumer is "soaked" in a script, he is then ready to 
do research, This is especially important for what is normally 
termed a "period" play. Contemporary paintings of the time ere the 
best source, and reproductions can be found in galleries, books, 
newspapers, magazines and postcards, But a good costume book can 

be invaluable. A designer should be wary of “modern" interpretations 
of authentic sources, but there are several books that can form a 
library nucleus, 


(1) Historic Costume for the Stage by Lucy Barton. This book 
probably hase more detailed, straight forward information in it than 
any other single volume. It is not an art volumo, and it is not 


meant to be, Miss Barton gives authentic, historical detail plus 
construction hints, 
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(2) Costume Through the. Ages by James Laver. Mr. Laver has 
written end edited a number of books on costuming end they are 
excellent. This one has an introduction to costuming, and the rest 

of the book contains clear, detailed sketches from authentic sources 
from the Egyptions to modern times, It is now in paperback. 


(3) Staae Costume Handbook by Bernice Prisck, Many basic 
problems of construction ore covered in this handbook. There are 
also clear, simple patterns and short historical summaries with 
illustrative sketches, It's a serviceable book for the beginner, 


(4) Enalish Women's Period Patterns, Vol. I and II, by Janet 
Arnold, These two large paperback books are published by Wace in 
England and are evaileble through Sritish Bock Center in New Yorke 
Vol, I covers the period from 1660-1860 and vol. II goes from 
1860-1940. These are about the best, most detailed but easy to 
follow patterns availeble,. 


(5) The Cut of Ments Clothes by Norah Waughe This book 
serves as a complement to Janet Arnold's volumes, It covers the 
period from 1600-900 end is an articulate, clear volume. Her 
patterns are wonderful, her cutting instructions invalueble. She 
also includes quotes from contemporary sources. 


(6) Desinning and Making Stace Costume, by Motley. Motley 
Covers the basic work of a costumer but also includes chapters on 
ageing costumes, making properties (knives, crowns, watches, jewol 
jewelry, etc.). Facts ebout febrics and an interesting part on 
the influence of history and architecture. 


Since they are inexpensive it would be worthwhile to include 
two paperbacks: 


(1) fostuma in Pictures by Phyllis Cunnington, This has 
many good photographs of authentic sources’ and summaries of poriod 
from the middle ages to modern times. 


(2) History of Costume by Carl Kohler. Mr. Kohier's book is 
largely historic detail from the ancients to 1870, Although some 
pattern sketches are included, they are emall, to has some good 
photographs, 


After ell this, the costumer is ready for a long session with 
the director, He should be prepared to contribute to the discussion 
end understand what the director wants and needs, It is now that 
the all importent decisions of time and budget are made. Budget, 

as we all know, is a especial problem that is not covered here, But 
even if it is non-existent, the preparetory work can be an invale 
uable experience for the student. After alie-hs hasn't even started 
to sketch yet! But the sessions with the director are most impore 
tant. By the very nature of his job, a costumer is committed to 
interpret the director's interpretation of a play as imaginativoly 
end creatively as he can. While it may seem, at first blush, to 

be an overwhelming prospect, an organized plan supported by solid 
reference materials can make it e rewarding and exciting committment. 
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THE MAC ARTHUR SPEECH 
Paul Harper 


In April of 1951, General of .the Army Douglas MacArthur 
was relieved of his command of the United Nation forces then 
fighting in Korea. This ection, taken by President Harry 
Truman, touched off great controversy. As @ result of the 
great public controversy surrounding his dismissal, the general 
was invited to address a joint session of Congress upon his re- 
turn to the United States. It was.also decided that his address 
to Congress would be carried to the nation by radio end tele- 
vision. The speech which MacArthur geve intensified the con- 
troversy and created a storm in the United States. The writer 
of this paper can recall, for example, that ae recording of the 
speech became a best selling record and that it was commonly 


prophesied that this same record would become a valuable cole 
lector's item. 


One result of the MacArthur speech was a critical symposium 
taken by Fredrick W. Haberman end printed in the Guarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech in October, 1951. The object of this symposium was 
to survey the opinions of several congressmen, reporters, and 
professione] speech teachers concerning the speech. In brief 
written statements several men from each of the three fields 
offered their critical anelyses of MacArthur's address. 


The MacArthur speech and the Heberman symposium constitute 
the basis for this paper. The purpose here is two-fold: to eve 
aluate the speech and to consider in conjunction with that ev- 
aluation two of the critical contributions. Two major ideas will 
be advanced pertaining to the speech: one, thet the purpose of 
the speech was to justify the speaker's own actions end policies 
concerning the war in Asia and two, that in his great effort to 
achieve thet justification, MacArthur made serious errors in 

fact and logic. Because the major concern here is with the 
content, not the effect of the speech, two significantly differ- 
ent criticisms have been selected. The first is by Senator 
Robert Kerr of Oklahoma, which is, in this writer's opinion, 

@ good criticism because it deals with the glaring weaknesses of , 
the specch, and the second is that of Representative Robert J. 


Corbett of Pennsylavania, which fails because it refuses to deal 
with MacArthur's ideas. 


Before MacArthur's purpose in the speech can be understood, 
it is necessary to consider the circumstances surrounding the 
event. Time end spece cdo not permit a complete analysis of the 
Situation, but it can be summarized. Basically MacArthur's dis- 
missol centered eround a conflict of will betwaon the yencral 
and the President. MacArthur and Truman had differences of 
opinion on many matters; some were directly releted to tiie con- 
duct of the wars some wore far wider in scope. Truman felt 


*Mp. Harper is a Speech Instructor at Fort Hays Kansas 
State College. 
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the Korean conflict ought to be limited geographically; Mac- 
Arthur wanted much wider limits for the wer. The refusal of 
Truman to accept the use of Nationalist Chinese Troops when Mace 
Arthur urged that they not only be used in Korea but allowed to 
attack Communist China created a vast difference of opinion. 
Indeed, the entire question of our policy towerd Nationalist 
China was one in which the two leaders were at odds. 


These differences became public in 1950, and 1951, largely 
because of the actions and statements of General MacArthur. On 
at least one occasion the general simply overruled on the field 
orders which he had been given. In testimony later given to a 
Congressional inquiry, the Army Chief of Staff, General J. 
Lawton Collins, related the incident. "Collins said the J.C.S. 
on September 27, told MacArthur: "As a matter of policy no non- 
Korean ground forces will be used in the northeast provinces...® 
But MacArthur instructed field subordinates on October 24 to 
‘use any end el] ground forces at their commands, es necessary, 
in order to capture all of North Korea.'"1 


However, most of MacArthur's indiscretions did not take the 
form of disobeyed orders. More commonly they consisted of un- 
authorized ennouncements which ren counter to our national pol- 
icy or controversial interviews in which the general condemned 
the State Departmont. These could take the form of unauthorized 
statements made to the enemy as on March 28, 1951, when MacArthur 
told the Chinese that he would "attack their coastal areas end 
inland bases."“ This came at a time when our policy was not to 
bomb China. They could also take the form of statements to the 
American people, and they more frequently did take this form. 

In their book, The General and the Prasident, Richard Rovere and 
Arthur Schles inger, “Jr., describe the > general's ect. 


He released a bewildering barrage of special . 
.» messages, exclusive interviews, end replies to ed- 
torial inquiries. It was a poor editor uho could 
not come up with an exclusive trans-Pacific interes 
view, a feeble organization which could not elicit 
a congratulatory cable from Tokyo. “Within the space 
of four days," the New York Post observed on December 3, 
"MacArthur has found tima to 1) reply to an (exclusive) 
cuble from Ray Henle, a lesser known radio commen- 
tator, 2) answor an inquiry from Arthur Droch, New 
York Times Washington correspondent. 3) tell all to 
Hugh Baillie, President of the United Press, and 
4) grant an exclusive cabled interview to US Mews 
and Vorld Report." 


Such a policy was sure to lead to a confrontation between 
soldier and Commander-in-Chief. Several efforts were made to 
persuade MacArthur to curtail his statements, but when it be- 
came clear that he had set himself on a collision course which 
he would not abandon, President Truman recalled the general. 
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Truman stated his reasons for doing so most explicitly. "With 
deep regret I have concluded thet General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur is unable to give his wholehearted support to the 
policies of the United States government and of the United 
Nations in matters pertaining to his official duties...I have 
decided that I must make a change of command in the Far East. 


Two ideas ought to be noted. First, MacArthur was not re- 
called because his views differec! from Truman's. Other men held 
MacArthur's views and they were not dismissed by the President. 
MacArthur was recalled because of his policy of publicly ques- 
tioning the decisions of the government. The general's role was 
to execute policy and to advise; he overstepped that role end 
attempted to force a policy upon the President. Second. it 
should be realized that even if MacArthur had not been indiscreet 
in his public statements, he stood the danger of being recalled. 
A great many people were simply not satisfied with his conduct 
of the war. This point is made by Rovere and Schlesinger. 


The real case against MacArthur in October and 
November was not that he provoked Chinese aggression but 
that he failed to prepare for its That case is overshelming. 
More than two weeks after he had warned the U.M. that he 
faced an army which threatened “the destruction of my core 
mand" he challenged that army with forces he knew to be 
vastly inferior in numbers...He walked straight into oa 
Communist trap end led American arms to one of the ignom- 
inious defeats in American history. 


Therefore MacArthur, in delivering his speech, wished to 
justify himself in two ways. He wished to persuade the country 
that his policies and not Truman's were sound, and he wished to 
present the picture that the military reverses suffered by the U.N. 
forces in Korea were forced upon him by the policy which he opposed. 
By daing this he hoped to clear the black mark of his dismissal 
from the historical record. It was persuasive for MacArthur to say 
thet he had but one purpose, "to sarve my country."° but rational 
people must conclude that the general's steke in the success of his 
personal speech purposes was grest. 


There is, of course, nothing to condemn in this course of 
action. MacArthur had every right to defend himself. The unfor- 
tunate aspect is that he chose to defend himself with beautifully 
constructed words and sentences instead of logic and truth. Ex- 
amination of the MacArthur speech will show this to be the case. 


Let us turn our attention first to factual inaccuracies in the 
speech. Several seem to stand out. At one point MacArthur advo- 
cated four ections which he felt were necessary. Briefly summari- 
zing his recommendations, we can say that he wanted an intensifi- 
cation of our economic blockade of China, a naval blockade of China, 
romoval of air reconnaissence restrictions, and the removal of 
restrictions on the Republic of Chine. In the latter he wished to 
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use Nationalist Chinese troops in Korea and to allew them to ate 
teck China. He contended that these were necessary to prevent 
military failure and he said thet "I have been severely criticized 
in lay circles, principally ebroad, despite my understanding that 
fron a military standpoint tho above views have been fully shares 
in the past by practically every military leader concerned with the 
Korean campaign, including our own Joint Chiefs of sterr."? 


The fact was that not all military leaders shared those views 
and that certainly the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not. In an intere 
view later printed in Time of April 30, 1951, Omer Bradley, the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, differed with MecArthur on 
two of the basic points. First, he felt that victory could be 
obtained without MacArthur's plan, end second, he was most defe 
inite in stating that the war should not be carried to China.® 
In fact, it would have been astounding if MacArthur could have 
found one general advocating a large land war in Asia. The general 
himself said in the seme speach, “While no man in his right mind 
would advocate sending our ground forces into continental China, 
and such was mever given a thought, the new situation did urgently 
demand a drastic revision of strategic planning if our political sin 
was to defeat this new enemy es we had defeated the old."9 It 
seems clear that his new strategic plan could lead nowhere except 
to the land war that no one in his right mind would advocate. 


Again, while dealing with the matter of ovr Pacific defenses, 
the general said, "The holding of this littoral defense line in 
the western Pacific is entirely dependent upon holding ell seg- 
ments thereof, for any major breach of that line by an unfriendly 
power would render vulnerable to determined atteck avery other 
major segment. This is a military estimate es to which I have yet 
to find a military leader who will take exception."19 Yet Mace 
Arthur knew full well that both Korea and Formosa were consicered 
expendable in an all-out war by elmost e1) of our military experts. 
The general was speaking here of Formosa, and he was saying that if 
we lost Formosa, wo would not be eble to dsfend ourselves in the 
Pacific. This seems doubtfully creditable when one considers that 
during most of World War II Formose was not in friendly hanes. 14 

Perhaps the most significantly inaccurate statement is Mace 
Arthur's claim that he did not help frame the decision to enter tho 
Korean Wars "While I was not consulted prior to the President's 
decision to intervene in support of the Republic of Korea, that 
decision fiom a military standpoint, proved a sound one."42 


It must be realized that MacArthur was in command of American 
troops in the Far Eest prior to the Korean War. It is therefore 
obviously true that the general had helped form our overall policy 
toward Koreas. His policy had been, just es ho stated in his speech, 
that no part of our defense line in Asia and the Pacific ought to 
be lost, and we may feol sure he had so edvised the President. It 
seems clear then, that from e general view, the statement is wrong. 
It is morcover specifically wrong; MacArthur was consulted before 


American soldiers were committed to fight in land battles in 
Korea. As pointed out by Rovere and Schlesinger, "It was Mac~ 
Arthur who early in the morning of June 30 talked with the Pent- 
agon and advised the immediate use of American ground units. Up 
to that moment the government had been reluctant to make the com- 
mitment and had, in fact, pesrgenee any decision at all until Mac- 
Arthur's position was known."1 


Inconsistency abounds in MacArthur's speech. In one section 
it served his purpose to make Asia appear to be on the brink of total 
development; "Mustering half of the earth's population, and 60 per- 
cent of its naturel resources, these peoples are rapidly consolida- 
ting a new force, both moral and material, with which to raise the 
living standard and erect adaptions of the desjgn of modern progress 
to their own distinct cultural environments." In onother section, 
however, it better met his needs to point to Chine as a most desolete 
country. Bearing in mind thet China makes up a large segment of Asia, 
compare the following with the previous one: "There is little of the 
ideological concept either one way or another in the Chinese make-up. 
The standard of living is so low and the capital eccumulation has 
been so thoroughly’ dissipated by war that the masses are desperate 
and eager to follow eny leadership, which seems to promise the allevi- 
ation of local stringencies."! The problem is not so much a matter 
of inaccuracies in the two statements as -it is the speaker's ebility 
to see what he wants to see in any given situation. 


Other examples are evident. While discussing the Asien people 
and their future aspirations, MacArthur made the following statements: 


In this situation, it becomes vital that our own country 
orient its policies in consonance with this basic evolutionary 
condition rather than pursue ea course blind to reality that 
the colonial era is now past and the Asian peoples covet 
the right to shape their own free destiny. 


What they seek now is friendly guidance. understanding © 
and support, not imperious direction; the dignity of equality 
and not the shame of subjugation. 16 

Not only was MacArthur describing the attributes of the Asian 
citizens, he was also voicing a strong plea for the general 
acceptance of the equality of these millions of people. It isa . 
lofty, wise, end humane plea. One would hardly expect to find this 
call for understanding coupled with en equally woll-phrased plan for 
subjugation. Yet MacArthur did have dual feelings concerning this 
matter. He eaid, for example, "From this island chain we can domi- 
nate with sea end air power every Asiatic port from Vladivostok to 
Singapore--with sea end air power, every port, as I said from Vledi- 
vostok. to Singepore--and prevent any hostile movement into the 
Pacific."17 while it is quite true that the general made a spectel 
point of saying that we ought not use this domination for aggression, 
it is equally true that he felt we muct remain a dominant, not an 
equal, force in Asia. It is hard to envision the equality thet ‘wes to be 
the product of the presence of American military superiority. 


MacArthur failed completely to prove his qreat assertion 
- about Nationalist China's army. He felt that the use of this army 
could turn the tide in Korea and that feilure to use it insured 
defect. Proof for this assertion was needed because many people 
disagreed. 


Whenever the Koreans would make use of Chiang's troops. it 
was certain that it would lose sympathy for our intervention 
in Asia. Quite apart from that, there was the possibility 
that we would suffer a met loss militarily by such a deal. 
There would be enormous supply and transport problems for us 
to shoulder, and the record of Chiang's seasoned troops was 
not exactly impressive. One hundred end fifty thousand of 
them hed been run off Hainan Island by one tenth that many 
Communists. There was a suspicion among military leaders 
that Nationalist troops, when they entered Korea: would either 
surrender their arms to the Communists or cross the lines 
and join them. 18 


Still another defect was the poor use of proof and logic by 
the speaker. Non-artistic proof is almost non-existent intthis 
speech. As hss been shown, MacArthur felt free to claim military 
acceptance of his ideas. yet he failed to name or quote those who 
were supposed to agree with him. He said that Japan was “politi- 
cally, economically, end socially...now abreast of many frees nations.19 
Yet at no time are we given evidence. There are many other instances 
of statements which. require prédf and whiiehshave none. but it is 
hoped that these two will suffice. More important perhaps is the 
poor use of artistic proof. 


MacArthur enswered the question of our ebility to protect both 
Asia and Europe by saying that any other gninion was defeatism and 
later referred to his remark as a truism. He answered the fund- 
amental question of Pussien intervention by saying "the Soviet will 
not necessarily mesh its actions with ours." Perhaps he was core 
rect, but it seems fair to point out that he in no way disproved 
that Russia might well have intervened if thoy felt e threat. 


Under the power of his words, Japan became the "most serene. 
orderly, end industrious of the world's nations;"22 any view except 
MacArthur's own became appeesoments Greece, the Philippines, and China 
itself were forgotten and Korea became "the only nation in the world 
to risk its all against Communiom."25 7 


This will suffice. We can see that the speech is not factual. 
is not logical, is not consistent, and therefore it loses its power 
despite the excellent delivery. 


One would feel that a critic would be compelled to deal with 
these defects in the speech. Robert S. Kerr apparently felt so com. 
pelled, and in his criticism, he aimed for the heart of the speech. 
In four brief paragraphs Kerr noted six major ereas which he said 
were inadequately dealt with by the speaker. 


—— 
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Because he was concerned with the method rather than effect, 
Kerr was able to conclude that the speech contained ideas which were 
dangerous to the nation and which should be rejected. 4 


Kerr may be faulted for refusing to praise the style of the 
speaker. It can be felt thet he should have taken o more genoral 
view of the speech situation, end perhaps some would contend that 
partisan considerations kept him from doing so. However, it seems 
fair to say that Kerr was listening with his mind, not his emotions, 


and that beceuse of this he found it impossible to credit MacArthur 
at all. 


Robert J. Corbett, on the other hand, concluded that the speech 
was a great speech because of its apparent effect on the immediate 
audience. Corbett went so far as to insist that content is not 
important: "I do not believe that MacArthur's speech should be dis- 
sected and analyzed. It can't be stucied as a thing epart from the 
whole circumstance with any hope of understanding or sppreciation. 
It was @ great speech beceuse it did a great job."25 


Corbett, like MacArthur, says the inane but says it in a plea- 
sant menner. This writer does not feel that a great job can be per- 
formed by a speech which makes no effort. at objective truth. By 
insisting that the speech met the situation and that how it did it 
was not important, Corbett was saying thet any means justifies the 
end. Surely this position will not meet populer ecceptance. 


The great public acclaim for MacArthur died away. He was de- 
feated at the polls in a Wisconsin Presidentiel primary, end soon 
after, he spoke out eqeinst Generel Eisenhower's quest for office 
by saying that military men ought to evoid politics. As his falli- 
bility thus came to light, more and more people began to view his 
ideas with greater objectivity. 


MacArthur's speech wes, in this writer's opinion, e@ poor speech. 
It failed to doal with the issues; it failed to present e true picture 
of the situation and of his policies. Corbett's criticism was a poor 
criticism, but, worse, it was a deception. It pretends to criticize 
while it attempts to turn our eyes from the great faults of tho © 
speech by employing the seme type of faults. 


That MacArthur's speech could win popular acceptance is a tri- 
bute, not to the speech, but to the speaker. That the American 
people could eventually rescind that acceptance is a tribute to 
their collective intelligence. That two speech critics could deal 
with a speech in such divergent ways is not a tribute to anything; 
it is proof that meaningful standerds of judgment need to be teught 
to greater numbers of people. 
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SPCECH FOR THE DISADVANTAGED STUDENT 
Marci Schuh* 


During this decade increasing concern is being expressed by 
many educators about one of their pupils, This child has alternately 
been called socially, culturally, economically and educationally 
deprived, Whatever his title, it is generally conceded that the 
school and its most immediate reprosentative, the teacher, have 
failed to reach this youth «= failed to bring him into the mainstream 
of American education «= failed in their goal of turning him into 
an individual capable of adequately coping with the difficulties 
he faces in society, 


Just what do we know about this child? Firstly, he is poor. 
Deprived children ere not limited in their class origin but here, 
for the purposes of limiting discussion, consider the child of 
poverty. 


Secondly, he is probably a member of a recial or ethnic minority, 
a member of a family recently migrated from a rural area to a highly 
urbanized population area, lives in a so-called depressed area of 
tho country or is the son of migrant form laborers. 


Thirdly, voids in his social and/or "cultural" beckground 
put him behind the average child in "knowledge" and “expersence" 


before he ever enters the classroom. Certainly he possesses 
knowledge and experience but not usually those useful in the school 
Situation. Consequently, he is too often considered to be "dull" 
or even "stupid", 


Fourthly, his environment does not equip him with middle 
Class values respected in the average classroom. He is herein 
faced with vast probloms in reloting to his middle class teacher, 
middle class classmates, and middle class, school, Moreover, the 
school has been unable to relate to him. 


We could list pages of conmonly recognized characteristics 
of this child, but one of these is of major concern to those of | 
us connected with the field of speech: he is generally spoken of - 
as non-verbal and unable to communicate what knowledge and experience 
he has acquired. As stated by Frank Riessman in The Culturally 
Deprived Child: 


The greatest block to the realization of the doprived 
individual's creative potential appears to be his verbal 
inadequacies, He seems to have enormous difficulty 
expressing himself verbally in many situations, . . This 
difficulty of expression also takes place in the school; 
consequently, there hes arisen a rather firm beliof that 
the deprived child is basically inarticulate, 


*llarci Schuh, Graduate Assistant in Speech ond Debate at 
Wichita State University, 1967 Craduate of Wichita State University. 
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However, recent evidence indicates that this is not the case, 
‘Riessman goes on to cite studies by Eells and Havighurst which 
point out that the deprived child uses a great number of words 
with great precision but that these words are not the words, the 
"formal language", of the school, 


Walter Murray states that in informal conversetion this 
same individual demonstrates a language rich in simile and analogy. 
For example, the fcllowing words have invaded the middle class 
vocabulary "“beliow's 


bop + to fight 


bread moncy 


cool it - take it easy 


dig - to understand 


jazz - worthless talk 


pad 


Thus it is not a lacking of creative ability which hampers this 
) child's communicative efforts but the other barriers we now know 
exist to his expression in the classroom. The problem begins early. 


The growing child learns to talk unconsciously by imi- 
° tating his parents and others, Most children learn to 

speek and a few develop excellent patterns of speech but 
) the majority of them need specific instruction to speak 
effectively.4 


| If the majority of children need he}p how much more serious 
must. be the difficulties of the disadvantaged child. The national 
Education Association has discovered that: 


The. speech patterns of many disadvantaged children differ 
so sharply from accepted English as to impede their 


learning to read, Their chances for success improve whan 
speech instruction precedes or accompanies reading in- 
struction.® 


Another classroom difficulty experienced by this child is 
that of listening. This problem is also established early. 
According to Davis and Gardner: ", . « auditory attention to adult 
Speech has not been well rehearsed in their homes, These children 
are Simply not used to listening to adults give "talks" . . . Thus 
when the children come to school they are not prepared to listen 

to the teacher talk for thirty or forty minutes at a stretch and 

they are frequently bewildered . . . the teacher will have to devolop 
the auditory attention of these children. She will have to teach 
them to listen," 
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These two areas then, verbal communication and listening 
ability constitute two of the major barriers to successful class- 
toom experiences for the deprived child, Volumes have been written 
describing these difficulties, but a glance through the indices 

of the leading speech publications indicates a startling lack of 
interest on the part of individuals in the speech area, Throughout 
the education field professionals are launching attack after attack 
on these problems, but as experts in communication we have remained 
Strangely quiet. 


The following are general suggestions for the speech teachers 
of Kansas: 


Firstly, as we have seen, the problems begin early and thus 
Should be attacked as early as is possible. Discussions with the 
leaders of the governments pre-school programs for these children 
indicate that to their knowledgo nothing has been published for 
their use in trying to correct the communication problems with 
which they doal daily. Speech teachers should be busy encouraging 
that such training not only be carried out in a professional manner 
but also should be participating in research into this area and 
designing the most effective progrems possible. 


Secondly, more speech participation should take place on the 
elementary level with the specific gnal of improvement in communicative 
ability -- mot just self-expression. Elementary teachers should 

be made aware of the auditory sets of these youngsters and be given 
training in the development of good listening habits. 


But what of the secondary schoc] speech teacher? Obviously the 
problems are not yet being met in their infancy. The student at tho 
high school level, though he has adjusted somewhat, is stil} faced 
with these same problems. Obviously they cannot be solved in one 
introductory speech course. But that course as it is now taught 
is often a relatively meaningless experience for the student. He 
is not the child who is often called upon to represont his schoo) 
club or church in public speaking situations. Speeches on “My Summer 
Vacation", "Why we Should Admit Red China to the U.N.", “The European 
Common Market", etc. have little meaning to the child who comes from 
an environment where concern is expressed for little beyond immediate 
physical and economic goals. But he does have need of the tuo 
basic ekille we try most to develop in our speech training -~ effective 
oral communication of ideas and listening. 


True, there is a great deal that cannot be done te correct 
the eboveementioned situation in a class of thirty students, the 
majority of whom are middle class youngsters who are there for 

the purpose of gaining the type of public speaking experiences 

not appliceble to the goals of the deprived child. It would seem 
most logical to homogeniously group this type of student and devise 
@ new approach for him. This is now being done almost al) other 
subject areas in schools large enough to accomodate such grouping. 
Why not speech? 


What are our goals? 


Firstly, we hope to increase the student's ebility to communi- 
cate with middle class society. This is not to say we wish to force 
the entire middle class value upon him or to restructure his entire 
cultural pattern. But we do hope to increase his ability to cope 
with the problems he encounters in the school and in the society 
he faces when he seeks employment and ective citizenship. 


Secondly, we hope to increase his ability to listen and to 
interpret correctly what he encounters in that communication. 


What type of teaching approach would be most successful will 
only be determined after much experimentation end research. However, 
a few teaching techniques are held to be universally true in developing 
any curriculum for such a youngster. David Ausubel of the University 
of Illinois emphasizes three: 


1. The selection of initial learning material geared 
to the learner's existing state of readiness; end 


2. Mastery and consolidation of all on-going learning 
tesks before new tasks are introduced, so as to 
provide for successful sequential learning and to 
prevent unresdiness for future learning tesks; and 


3- The use of structured material organized to facilitate 
efficient structured learning. 


If we were to follow these criteria our teaching would probably 
be of a different nature than that we would normally plan for a 
yeer of introductory speech. Such a course would meen an automatic 
slowing down of the entire teaching procedure. It could not be 
rigidly planned in August. It would have to be determined almost 
solely by the abilities and needs of a creative vital group of 
young people with unique problems we have not attempted to correct 
before. More than any other group theso students have to be persuaded 
of the importance of the subject. They do not already heve pre~ 
conceived goals of winning debate tournaments and oratorical contests, 
nor will they be inpressed with these goals. They must be convinced 
that speech training is of use to them in their culture solving 
their problems. 


What the course itself enteils is lergely guesswork at present 
but one would assume that some units would heve to be expanded 
greatly to facilitate any readiness for what might ordinarily be 
an early speaking assignment. A greet deal of time would be spent 
on units in Voice and Articulation, Vocabulary Development, Listening, 
Auditory Discrimination and others which we generally find necessary 
to give only relatively minor time and consideration. 


We can also assure that since these students ere knovn to 
communicate quite well with their peers but not at all well in 
highly structured formal situations that we cen make quite profitable 
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use Of group discussion activities. Our individual projects will 
change in nature, if not purpose. For example, most courses 

include a unit in interviewing techniques wherein students approach 
popular teachers, young business leaders and well-known city political 
personages for interviews. How much more meaningful it would be for 
many of these youth to receive intensive training in employment 
interviewing, putting their energies to work in learning how to sell 
themselves to a future employer. Perhaps this type of activity is 
less exciting to the teacher than his dreams of training e national 
oratory champion but in the long run it could be just eas rewarding 
and perhaps more inportant. 


The purpose of this writer is not to determine how the dis- 
advantaged students in our clesses must be taught. It is to submit 
that in this area of educational concern those of us in the speech 
field are falling behind our fellows in other areas. We should 
begin now to prove, as we have always attempted to prove, the value 
of speech as a too) for life in modern society. If we do not, we 
could be passed over again in being considered an independant, forward- 
moving part of the educational community. 
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SPEECH FOR THE UNDERACHIEVER? 
Myrne Roe* 


Debating controversial current affairs issues, speaking on 
and/or discussing topics which must be extensively researched, or 
acting out « role that demands a degree of literary and human 
perception cannot be accomplished by the high school underachiever. 
Yet he is often enrolled in a speech course and expected to ace 
complish eae certain proficiency in such subject matter. By def- 
inition, the undsrachiever is the high school student who has 
not learned to read above an elementary school level; who, es a 
result, cannot communicate effectively through written composi-+ 
tion; and whose low socio-economic background limits him in ever 
achieving these basic educational goals. Not only is the undere 
achiever enrolled in a class wherein he lacks the information and 
motivation essential for academic success, but he is also being 
asked to study prescribed matter which is not relevant to him. 


Even so, school edministrators often enter the underachirever - 
in speech courses because he must have a language arts credit, 
and he cannot pass an English course. Such placement in a speech 
class is due partly to a leck of understanding as to what the 
cless offers and what the teacher expects the student to accom- 
plish, but there is another more important reason which speech 
teachers have not readily acknowledged. That is, due to the 
underathigver's prebable associations and probable means of 
earning a living, verbal rather than written communication is 
the more practical approach to teaching him to express himself. 
He probably will never be able to attain any proficiency in a 
written exchange of ideas. He must, however, learn some way 
to cummunicate; the only alternate avenue of expression is speech. 
If he is to integrate into his society and become e useful mem- 
ber of that society, he has to have some way to present what he 
wants to say and whet he must say. 


It is my contention, therefore, that the high school speech 
teacher needs training which will aid him in instructing the 
underachiever- as well as the academically talented student. The 
approach used with the underachiwer, the subject matter pre- 
sented to him, and the goals he is expected to attain will, of 
course, differ greatly from what is generally applied to the more 
gifted speech student. The latter is indeed a student of speech; 
he learns the subtleties of words, tho interchange of complex 
ideas, the power of rhetoric, end the art of the theatre. He 
is learning to enhance and utilize already acquired habits, know- 
ledge, and skills--undefined and undeveloped though they may be. 
The former is, in @ very real sense, learning to use the only 
skill he has--specch--to learn to understand himself and others 
and to use that understanding to communicate. 


Since the .underachiever often has a real or imagined in~ 
ferior standing in his home, his school, and his community, one 


*Mrs.e Roe is a Speech Lecturer at Wichita State University 
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of the first aims of the speech teacher would be to help him 
achieve self-understending ahd self-acceptance. Acting out his 
fears and frustrations could be a method of reaching this goal. 
Socio-drema is not new end it has been found to be quite success~ 
ful with helping some students to express their emotions. The 
assignment "to act out an average morning at your house" and other 
topics of relevance must be skillfully directed by the teachor--+ 
not in the sense of dramatic perfection as much es in the realm 
of psychological perception. Television “drama" is an excellent 
source for the teacher to utilize in teaching the student to know 
himself. "Bewitched" shows how someone different, in this cese a 
witch, can find her place in society. “Gilligan's Island" is 
based on surviving with whatever means are available. “The Fug- 
itive" is about injustice. Discussion about the only theatre the 
underachiever knows end is interested ine-TV showse= leads to 
oral communication. He finds relevance to his own existence in. 
what he sees on television. He is different, he has to survive 
with the means available to him, he has felt injustice. And he 
wishes to discuss what he has discovered. 


Understanding his collective and individual role in society 
is of little use to him unless he can express himsolf within these 
roles. Charades, a series of impromptu speeches, group discussions, 
debates relevant to the underachiever student's everyday life 
(Should we respect the police? Is the teacher out to get ms?) 
are all approaches to learning self-oxpression. Standing up be- 
fore a class and mumbling a few sentences about “What makes me 
angry" or "What I think about freedom" is a basic step toward 
letting himself and others know he is an individual with some~ 
thing to say. And a boy who moderates a discussion assumes, per- 
haps for the first time, a sense of responsibility. He can uti-« 
lize this new found sense of responsibility by acting out rele- 
vant life situations with which he must deal. Such assignments 
as "Act as if you are the interviewer while she pretends she is 
being interviewed" or "Pretend you are the customer and she is 
the waitress or he is the service station attencdent" aid the 


student in expressing himself in a meaningful manner acceptable 
to his society. 


The underachiever also learns to understand himself and 
others and to express himself through listening. The teacher of 
speech can help him learn to listen. As I said before, hecan't, 
for all practical purposes, read. Thus, he can only oain know- 
ledge and information from what he sees and hears. Furthermore, 
learning to listen teaches him to respect the right of others to 
speak, to question what he hears, and to follow instructions. 


There are other ways the speech teacher may help the under- 
achiever. Often the greatest handicap the student of a minority 
group~~rocial or cultural-=-may have is his pattern of speech. 
This includes grammar as well as diction. Since speaking is 
his only way to communicate, he can't 8fford economically or 
socially to alienate himself from his society every time he opens 
his mouth. A Negro girl, otherwise unemployable, may get a job 
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as a waitress only if her acquired habits of speech are not 
e barrier to her being understood by the customer. 


We as speech teachers, are trained to direct the student in 
presenting a good play or winning a debate crophy. This is ime 
portant to those students who can qualify for such events. But 
we also have a great many students who will never be playing a . 
dramatic role or making a formal speech, but who will be speaking. 
And, in order to eccomplish the desired aim of instructing the 
underachiover, to communicate effectively, the speech teacher 
must broaden his own educational background. 


THE EFFECTS OF SEMANTIC ENVIRONMENT ON 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN 
Janey Montgomery * 


Just as language reflects culture, culture, in part, determines 
our language habits, Within each culture there are subdivisions of 
various ethnic groups which reflect their own peculiaritif&s.in language 
usage. But more Significant to the individual in our society is 
his semantic environment, which is largely determined by the intimate: 
family unit. The purpose of this paper is to determine the extent 
or effect that Semantic environment could play in the language develop- 
ment of children, 


Semantic environment, according.to Wendell Johnson, semantist 
and psychologist, is "the individual's environment of attitudes, 
beliefs, assumptions, values, ideals, standards, customs, knowledges, 
interests,") For example, an infant is pleced in the immediate 
semantic environment of his parents and family unit reflected by 
their respect for authority, age, public opinion, tradition; their 
socio-economic background; their educational experience end their 
experience record including work, hobbies, friendships, group 
memberships and trevel.? Gradually the child develops his own 
beliefs, values, etc., and forms the beginning of his personal 
Semantic environment. When he leaves home to attend school, his 
semantic environment changes, and will continue to change as he 
moves about from plece to place, “At any particular time, however, 
the character of a person's semantic environment is determined by 
the culture of which it is a part."9 


Language development is an essential ingredient in our culture, 
It is highly valued by most people and the ability to express oneself 
and communicate with others are integral parts of everyday living. 
The rudiments of language are obtained in the first twenty-four 
months of life. At three months, the child begins his career of 
babbling which evolves into imitation of adult noises by the first 
birthday, It is the imitation that provokes language.4 Therefore, 
what the child imitates will be lergely determined by what he ¢ces 
end hears, i.e. Semantic environment, without necessarily 
being aware of what it is all about. 


The federal government's interest in programs such es Head Start 
have exemplified on a national scale that children can be ‘educationally 
retarded' even before they enter school, These programs have been 
located in the lower socio-economic housing areas and in rural areas 
where families are said to be culturally deprived. These attempts 
Suggest that parents can directly effect the ‘school readiness’ of 
their children. And as language uSage is a key to school readiness, 
this paper will examine the effects of semantic environment, on 
language development for three groups of children: (1) the infant 
to two years (2) the pre-schooler, threo to five years of age, and 
(3) the first grader in the elementary school. 


*Mrs. is the Forase coach Goodland High 
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The infant's first attempts in communication, babbling, which 
can begin as early as the third month of life, reaches a peak around 
the eighth month and diminishes after the first birthday. How early 
the infant begins babbling and his abandonment of this form will 
depend largely upon development of his vocal mechanism and eleo 
upon his incentive to use it for speakinge This incentive is a 
product of his semantic environment, largely determined by the reaction 
of adults and siblings. 


In their article on social conditioning of vocalization in 
infants, Rheingold, Gerwirtz and Ross demonstrated that rewarding 
the three month old child's utterances by smiling and touching 
his abdomen efter each sound leads to an increase in the anount 
of infant vocalization.® Apparently, what the infant sees, the smile, 
and what he feels, the gesture, were sufficient factors in rewarding 
his sounds and causing them to increase, 


With practice in babbling, the baby increases in the number 
and variety of sound combinations that he can produce, In addition, 
he often acquires variations in pitch and inflection, thus his 
babbling may Seem to take on a conversational tone. Depending on 
the attitude of the parents the incentive may be present for babbling 
to continue during adult conversations or it may be strictly 
curbed at these situations. 


The socializing value of babbling is great enough to justify 


its encouragement, The baby who babbles while others speak ectually 
feels that he belongs to the group, and for the most part he “wants 
to communicate."© If the infant sees smiling faces, and hears soft 
pleasant voices and if his utterances whether loud or soft, are 
rewarded with more smiles and pleasurable sounds, then he will be 
encoureged by his semantic environment to take part in this activity. 
However, if the infant sees unhappy frowning faces and hears loud 
unpleasant voices accompaning his utterances, or if he is even 
removed from the room and the presence of adulis during these 
opportunities, the infant will experience a lack of communication, 
These reactions may compare to those of institutionalized babies 

who have shown that a leck of communication with others, results 
with time, in withdrawal.’ When this happens the babses cut them- 
Selves off from practice which will lay the foundation for speech 
skills, and they develop negative attitudes toward further attempts 
to establish communication with others, As a result, they will 


have little motivation to learn to speak when they are maturationally. 
ready, 


Readiness to imitate occurs toward the end of the first year. 
At this time the baby attempts to imitate specific sounds which 
have not acpeared in their babbling. This pericd, between the 
twelfth ard eighteenth months should be regarded as the teachable 
moment in speech development. If the baby is not encowaged to 
make use of this poriod of readiness, or if he is deprived of 
opportunitics to do so by obstacles in his environment which. 
deprive him of the opportunity to hear others speak, and conse- 
quently, of a model to imitate, he is likely to become emotionally 
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disturbed. On the other hand, some parents do not provide adequate 
motivation, even though they provide the learning opportunities, 
The young child learns to speak according to his needs, If he 

can get what he wants without asking for it, and if_ substitutes 

for speech such as crying or gestures, serve his purpose, his 
incentive to learn to speak is weakened. In such cases, babbling 
may continue well into the second year, when most textbooks suggest 
that a child should have around 300 words in his vocabulary.8 


The pre-school years from three to five is a period of rapid 
language development, It should be remembered that children literally 
‘pick up' the pronunciation of words from the people with whom they 
associate. Also, no child naturally associates any meaning with 
any word,? he must learn that certain words have certain meanings. 
These two items, pronunciation and meaning are the two criteria 
for speech or language development. Not only should the child 
pronounce the word correctly but he should know what it means. 

Both factors are significantly affected by the semantic environment. 


Variation in pronunciation is easily exemplified by the 
regional pronunciation areas in the United States, The southern 
accent that children develop contrasted with the Boston or eastern 
sea coast accent are both examples of the imitation of parents end 
peers in different pronunciation regions, Correct pronunciation 
will be determined as whatever is ‘appropriate and accepteble' 
in the semantic environment in which the child operates, The child 
needs guidance from his parents. 


Some parents believe that the child will outgrow incorrect 
pronunciation or that he will automatically realize his mistakes 
when he hears other people speak correctly. Some believe that 
his teachers will correct his speech later in the elementary school. 
This ‘passing the buck’ attitude of many semantic environments only 
delays the necessary guidance for correct imitation of words, 
Stuvies have shown that parents from the upper socio-economic 
groups uSually give their children more encouragement to learn 
word meanings and pronunciation and they are more likely to correct 
faulty sentence structure than parents from the lower socio~eco~ 
nomic groups, 29 It would seem that an elementary school teacher 
would tend to correct the grammar of her children more, because 
she frequontly hears the same mistakes at school and has a high 
respect for good speech, However, in one study , 24 "when the IQ 
factor was held constant the occupational status of the father did 
not materially effect the quality of the language used by the child," 


Therefore, the pronunciation of words in the child's vocabu- 
lary before he enters school will largely be affected by the value 
of correct pronunciation held by his parents, These values jin 
turn have been affected by other factors of the semantic environ- 
ment created by the parents such es educational background, socio- 
economic status and perhaps occupation. 


A 


What meaning is essociated with different words also depends 
upon the semantic environment, And because some words have more 
than one meaning it is a far more difficult learning task than 
most adults realize, Learning to associate meaning with words 
follows the process of conditioning and reinforcement from the 
semantic environment. The parents may think they are teaching the 
colors as they repeat the word ‘orange’ when referring to an 
orange toy block. Then later he must learn that orange is a 
name of a fruit, but that a smaller orange is called a tangerine. 


Children who are instructed in what to call things and are 
corrected when they do not name object in the same way es their 
parents do often come to believe that there are correct and in- 
correct names and there is just one that is right, This attitude 
could hinder the child's inquisitiveness and creativity. In fact, 
there is good evidence that the most imeginative persons are 

those who ere not bound by a single classification for an object 

or situation, 12 Therefore, as a child learns to associate different 


meanings and contacts new words, he begins the restrictive process 
of vocabulary building. 


While intelligence may play some role in determining variations 
in speech development, environmental factors cannot be overlooked 
even in vocabulary development. The vocabularies of children can 
be affected by the number of children's books he sees in the homs, 
the opportunity he has for asking questions and receiving enswers 
about the words he sees in the books, and number of hours he is 

reed to or told stories.23 Along with vocabulary building, appro~ 
priate meaning association and correct pronunciation the pre~schooler 


is ready to participate in actual conversations with his peers end 
adults, 


There ere many ways in which children can be motivated to 
develop their speech skills, Mothers have reported, 


“that they stimulated speech in preschoolers by encouraging 
family conversations, by reading to the children, by letting 
them watch television, by providing play opportunities, and 
outings. 

Older children were encouraged to talk about what they had 
seen or done, to discuss television programs and to point to 
different objects in pictures and to discuss them, 


Answering children's questions also motivates them to speak 
more freely, 14 


. Therefore, the interest shown in the preschooler's activities and 
| the willingness to take time to discuss them are motivational factors 
in the semantic environment for better language developmont. 


With practice in speaking, children increase their vocabularies, 
improve their pronunciations, and become more fluent in conversations, 
thus building a confidence in themselves, It should be noted, that 
a child who is deprived of affection, for example will talk more 
when he is with adults and will make more demands on them than the 
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child who feels secure in the effection of parents and peers, 15 

The child whose need for affection is adequately met will. use speech 
not for attention getting, but to satisfy his desire for power over 
his environment or merely for the satisfaction he derives from hearing 
himself talk, 


The first major change in semantic environment is when the 
child begins school, He is likely to acquire a whole new vocabu- 
lary of words in connection with his school studies, Furthermore, 
his eagerness to learn, a characteristic of the first grader, 
gives him a strong motivation to learn new words, But even in 
his new surroundings, the child has not completely escaped from 
the influences of his home semantic environment, but now he is 
affected by a combination of the two, A study by Doris I, Noel, 
investigated the language usage of elementary chilcren in Anderson, 
Indiana, 1953. The following conclusions were reached. 


(1) the language usage which the child in the elementary 
grades hears his parents use does, to e very large degree, 
determine the quality of language usage which the child 
uses. 


(2) in general, the more frequently the parents participate 
in situations requiring the use of orel expression, the 
better will be the quality of the child's language usage, 26 


With this significance that the language usage of the parents, can 
and does effect language usage in children during the elementary 
grades, it should be remembered that no child can be expected to 
Speak correctly if he constently hears grammatical) errors in the 
home, likewise, no child can be expested to talk in a socially 
epproved manner if he is surrounded by people who criticize, 
ridicule, tattle, or call Nemes, Thus even the content of adult 
conversations can be ‘picked and these ettitudes reflected 

by ‘children who are just imitating their parents, 


Outstanding among sociological studies for its attention to 
verbal behavior is the work of Bossard and his associates (1943, 
1945, and 1950) on family modes of expression, Bossard recorded 
and transcribed the dinner table conversation of 51 families, 
seeking to establish dimensions of analysis, Bossard reported 
that families tend to develop highly distinctive patterns of speech, 
not only in the content and function of table talk, but even in 
respact to special word meanings, idiomatic expressions and pro- 
nunciation,2? His data gives support to the notion of language 
as a social index of occupation, religion and social class, ell 
component parts of the semantic environment, 


In conclusion, imitation provokes langungs, but blind 
tation--imitation without understanding rarely produces satisfactory 
results. Imitation should be accompanied with guidance. The 
guidance through reinforcement and conditioning by the parents, 
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effecting pronunciation and meaning, will be reflected in turn 

by the parents’ background, attitudes, and boliefs,. The value 
that they place on good speech, correct pronunciation, and large 
vocabuleries will affect language development in their children, 
Even their philosophies regarding the child's piace in the home, 
like "children should be seen and not heard" could effect the 
_language development of their children, And finally the rewards 
‘that the parents place on the achievements of the children in the 
language erea will encourage or delay the development of speech 
ekills, Thus, the effects of the semantic environment on the 
language development of children are numerous end varied: and 
changes in the child's semantic environment can either increase 
or decrease his desire and attempts in communication with others, 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION RESEARCH STUDIES 
WITH A REPORT OF THE FREQUENCY OF THESE STUDIES 
by 


Larry Kent Dennis* 


Television, the youngest member of the mass media family, has: 
existed only thirty-seven years; and during this time, its greatest 
development has occurred the last seventeen years. 


Educators became interested in the uso of television for edu- 
cational purposes approximately twelve years ago. This interest 
has developed extensively until in 1967; the uses of television for 
educational purposes are many, including, emong others, the fol~ 
lowing: there'ere over one hundred and twenty non-commercial 
educational television stations on the air; more than a dozen col- 
leges and universities are using observational television for teacher 
trainings; one hundred and eighty-two colleges and universities ere 
using closed circuit television for classroom instruction; end the 
Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction (MPATI) is 
beaming lessons to public and private schools in all or parts of 
five states, Educational television from space satellites may very 
well make airborne television obsolete by 1961, In many of these 
schools a substantial number of the courses ere teught by CCTV 
(closed circuit television). In the city of Chicaco an entire 
junior college curriculum is presented on television. 


During these twelve years of educational end instructional 
television development, there has been a great emount of research 
work and testing conducted by the universities, colleges, junior 
Colleges, high schools, elementary schools, and the armed forces, 
Many. of these research projects have provided educators with. 
necded valuable information, but a large number of them have 
simply been duplications of earlier studies. 


The purpose of this study was (1) to classify the educational 
television research areas; and (2) record tho frequency of studies 
appearing in these areas. 


The methodology for this research utilized a survey of research 
findings in educational and instructional television published in 
leading media journals, This data was taken from the Audio Visual 
Communications Review, 1963 to 1965, National Association of Edu. 
Cational Broadcasters Research Fact Sheets, 1 1953 to 1966, and tho 
book, Educational Television = The Next Ten Years, published by 
Stanford University. These references were used by the survoy 


*fir. Dennis is Director of Radio, KMUW~FM, Wichita State 
University. 
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because all or nearly all of the published resoarch studies in 
educational and instructional television would appear in one of 
these publications. It should be noted here, however, that research 
studies not published in these references, or published earlier 

than 1953 or later than December of 1966, ere not included in the 
study. 


The resarch studies examined by the survey totaled five hundred 
end eleven, This data was then grouped under one of five major 
research area classifications: (1) Effectiveness of Television in 
Education, (2) Audience Studies and Impact, (3) Administrative, Fe= 
culty, and Student Evaluations of Educational Television, (4) Pro- 
duction Principles, and (5) Content and Progreming. Table I lists 
the number of studies eppearing under each of the five major research 
arees and the frequency percentages. 


It was found that threo hundred of the five hundred and elevon 
studies, or fifty-eight end seven tenths percent, were under the 
erea "effectivoness of television in education." Ninety-five, or 
eighteen end seven tenths percent, of the studies surveyed ceme under 
the classification "eudience studies and impact," "Administrative, 
faculty, and student evaluations of educational television" was 

the area that gathered the fewest number of studies. Only thirty~ 
two, or six and two tenths percent, of the survey data belonged under 
tis classification, while "production principles listed forty-four 
studies for a frequency percentage of eight and six tenths. "Content 
and programing" had forty studies, and a frequency percentaga of 
seven and eight tenths percent. 


Each of the major reserach areas were taken individually and 
subdivided into many minor research areas, 


Nearly sixty percent of oll the research material survoyed was 
concerned with the “effectiveness of television in education," Many 
of thase studies were simply duplications of other research projects, 
therefore, it was easily seen that little organization or coopera~ 
tion had existed between individuals or research groups. The imaga 
projected was one in which every group entering the ecucatfonal or 
instructional television field wanted to prove for itself that sub 
ject matter could be taught by television instruction. 


Table II of this paper lists tho minor reserach areas under 
“effectiveness of television in education" end the number end fre- 
quency of studies in these areas. 


Colleges and universities have conducted the greatest amount 
of television research, accumulating ninety-five studies. Tha rou 
son for this is obviously that many of these colleges and universities 
are tax supported institutions and were, therefore, financially able 
to enter the ecucational television field earlier than other inte~ 
tested groups. Ouplication was very evident while surveying the 
college end university studies. 


TASLE I 


NUNSER OF STUDIES AND FREQUENCY OF RESEARCH 
WATERIAL FOUND IN THE FIVE 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
RESEARCH AREAS, 
1953 = 1956 


one 


fiAJOR RESEARCH AREAS NUNBCR OF FREQUENCY 
STUDIES PERCENTAGES 


Effectiveness of Television 300 58,77 
in Ecucation 


Audience Studies and Impact 95 18.77% 


Administrative, Faculty, and 32 - 6.2% 
Student Evaluations of ETV 


Production Principles 44 6.67 


Content and Programing 40 7.873 


511 100.0% 


~56— 
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TOTAL 
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Secondary and elementary schools ranked second and third in 
total ressarch material with seventyenine end forty-eight studies 
respectively. These studies, like the college end university pro- 
jects, had much duplication and were concerned primarily with 


proving that certain subjects could be taught effectively by tele 
vision. 


The armed forces was found to be in fourth position with a 
total of thirty-one studies, Research projects conducted or spone 

sored by the armed forces ware very similar to those studies by the 
Colleges and universities, Although the armed forces was fourth 

in total studies, it should be noted that practically all the very 

early work was either conducted or sponsored by this groupe 


One thing that was nearly alweys identical in studies by tho 
colleges and universities, secondary and elementary schools, and 
the armed forces was the resulte In nearly every resensch study 
conductec by these groups, the result showed no significant dif+ 


ference between classes taught by television and classes teught by 
conventional means. 


The remainder of the research studies wore spersely spread 
throughout several other minor areas. Adult ecucation and teacher 
in-service education are two of these arees where more work should 
be conducted, This will undoubtedly be accomplished es more open 
Circuit television broadcasting stations 906 on the air,'meking it 
possible’ to reach these people with programed materialse In many 
instances closed circuit television broadcasts could be used to 
gtcat advantage for teacher in~service education and to a certain 


extent for adult education; the deciding factor in adult education 
being the type of program offered, 


The major research area in which the second largest total of 
date eccumulated was the "audience studies end impact" area, Pere 
centages listed on Teble III show that over thirty-six percent of 
the work conducted in this particular erea has been concerned 
with the adult educational television audience, This situation 

is the result of education broadcesters ettempting to measure their 
audience and to get viewer reecticns to certain programing. Even 
mote reseerch can be expected in this area, as the number of eduew 
cational television stations on the air is increasing rapidly. 


Commercial television eudience studies accounted for eigh- 
teen percent of the data in the "audience studies and impact" area. 
Much of this work was done before education television had teken 
form; however, commercial television eudiences end educational 


television audiences are alike in many ways, end much useful infore 
mation is contained in this material, 


Very few audience studies were found in ony of the instruc- 
tional television areas, Everyons’s obsession to prove the offece 


tiveness of television as a teaching tool is very likely the 
reason for this condition. 


TABLE 


NUMBER OF STUDIES AND FREQUENCY OF RESEARCH 
MATERIAL FOUND I THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
TELEVISION IN EDUCATION 
RESEARCH AREA, 
195361966 


~ 


“NUMBER OF FREQUENCY 
MINOR RESEARCH AREAS STUDIES PERCENTAGES 


Pre School 

Elementary 

Secondary 

College and University 
Adult Education 
Business 

Teachar in Service Ecucation 
Teachsr Training 
Teacher Load 

Gral Foedbeck Systems 
Armed Forces 


Educational Implications of tho 
Telovision Medium 


Inadequacies and Limitetions 
Therapy of tho Mentally 111 
Combating World literacy 
Cost 

ETV Networks 

ETV Research 


ETV Foreign 


16.107 
26.50% 
31.887, 
3.3573 
2003573 
3.0775 
201057 
000357 
00035)5 
10.41% 


00354 


20035; 
.00357 
200357 
.01054 
.00357 
2.6057 


201057 


TOTAL 100.007 


this teblo 58,7, is tekken os 100.005 


-60- 
48 
79 
95 
40 
1 
51 
=" 
1 
4 
B 
3 | 


TABLE 


NUMBER OF STUDIES AND FREQUENCY OF RESEARCH 
MATERIAL FOUND IN THE AUDIENCE 
STUDIES AND 
RESEARCH AREA, 

1953-1966 


NUMBER OF FREQUENCY 
MINOR RESEARCH AREAS STUDIES *PERCENTAGES 


ITV Elementary 3.69% 
ITV Secondory | 3.89% 
ITV College and University 7.70% 


ITV Adult Education 2.91% 


Cut of School Tune In 2.91% 
ETV Elementary 2.91% 
ETV Secondary 3.897 
ETV Adult 36.9078 
TV Receivers VHF and UHF 97h 
ETV fulti Level Audience Reactions 9570% 
Predicting Audience Reactions 1,947 
Listening Habits of Children 097% 
Commercial TV Audiences 18.45% 
Eye flovement of Children 1.945 


Distance From Viewing Screen 097,35 


TOTAL 103 100.007 


* In this teble 18,73 is taken as 100,090; 


elite 
. 
. 
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The remaining minor ereas contained few studies. Most of 
these classifications are closely related to the adult educational 
television eudience studies, and should increase as more educa= 
tional etetions come into existence. 


The fewest number of rescarch studies were found in the 
“administrative, faculty, and student evaluations of educational 
television" research area. Examination of Table IV reveals only 
thirty-three studies spread over six minor research ereas,. It is 
more easily seen that more research needs to be conducted in these 
minor classifications, This is especially true of the attitude 

of the classroom teacher, the ettitude of administrators, and the 
attitude of faculty research areas. Classroom teachers, aciwinise 
trators, and faculty members are the people that many times dotere 
mine the success or failure of educational and instructional 
television simply by their attitude toward the medium. It is, 
therefore, vory important for the eudcationel broadcasters to core 
cern themselves more with these importent and necessary poople. 


The minor areas, attitude of tho television teacher and 
attitude of students, totaled only nine studies dealing specifi-« 
cally with them, This is misleading, as many of the studies cone 
cerned with the effectiveness of television as a teaching tool 

devoted sections to student and television teacher attitudes. 


A general comment concerning the attitude studies would bo 
that they were favorable toward educational and instructional 

television with the exception of tho student studies. Many of 
the students questioned stated that they preferred conventional 
Classes over television classes; elthough, tests indicated they 
learned as well in the televised courses. 


Forty-five studies were spread over twenty-one minor ereas 
in the "production principles" research area with no more than 
five studies appearing under any one classification. This can be 
scen in Table V of this report. filost of the work in theso areas 
has been Gonducted during the last three to five years, but a 
great emount of research still needs to be done, This is espe 
cially true of ths television production, the production of 


educational television programs, and the exchanging of progrem 
Tesearch areas. 


One area that could possibly be considered en exception is 
that of color television. A relatively few studies in this area 
may be satisfactory, es all the color studies have shown rather 
conclusively that color television has no real advantage over 
black and white television. In fact, color television is shown 
to have one important disadvantage. This disadvantage being the 
greater expense of color television equipment. 


Seven end eight tenths of ‘ths surveyed data was found to be 
in the "content and programing" research erea.e As seen in Table 
IV, fifteon minor classifications divided forty research projects 


_ 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF STUDIES AND FREQUENCY OF RESEARCH 
MATERIAL FOUND IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE, 
FACULTY, AND STUDENT EVALUATIONS 
OF EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
RESEARCH AREA, 

1953~1966 


MINOR RESEARCH AREAS ~NUNSER OF FREQUENCY 
STUDIES *PERCENTAGES 
Attitude of Classroom Teacher 10 30.30% 


Attitude of Television Teacher 2 6.067% 
Attitude of Faculty 7 214411% 
Attitude of Administrators 6 18.12% 
Attitude of Students 7 21.11% 


Attitude of Adult Audience 4 3.307% 


TOTAL 33 100.0072 


‘In this table 6.2% is taken as 100.00% 


. 


TABLE V 


NUMBER OF STUDIES AND FREQUENCY OF RESEARCH 
MATERIAL FOUND IN THE PRODUCTION 
PRINCIPLES RESEARCH AREA, 
1953-1966 


NUMBER OF FREQUENCY 
MINOR RESEARCH AREAS 


Armed Forces 6.68% 
Colleges & University 11.11% 
Elementary 11.11% 
Secondary 11.11% 
Adult Education 2.22% 
TV Production 
Color TV 6.68% 
Distribution Systems 2.22% 


Eye Contact 2.22% 
(Instructor=Camora) 


Studio Audience 2.22% 


Production of ITV Courses 2.22% 
Production of ETV Progrens 6.687% 
Importance of "Showmanship" 2.22% 


Exchaiging of Programs 4.44% 


Kinescopes 


2.22% 


ETV Personnel 4.44% © 


Visuals 4.44% 


Obeervational TV 4.44% 


Teaching Methods 26.22% 


Physical Arrangements 4.44% 


Survey ETV Facilities 


4.447 


TOTAL 45 100,.00% 


*In this teble 1.6% is teken os 100.00% 
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with no area goatting over six of the studies, Content end pro- 
graming are very important areas in any form of broadcasting, and 
especially so in educational broadcasting, If educational proe 
grams are not better educationally, culturally, and content wise 
than the commercial progrem offerings, then there is no valid: 
reason for educational television stations to exist. It is for 
this reason that tremendous amount of research work must be con» 
centrated into the "content and programing" area, The increasing 
number of educational television stations being constructed will 
very likely motivate research in the educational television pro- 
graming area, Nevertheless, a great amount of work still needs 

to be done in instructional television programing. Some of this 
research is in the process of being acomplished, but much of it 
may have to wait until the educators tire of duplicating one 
another's work in the “effectiveness of television in education" 
area. Once they accept the fact that subject mattor can be taught 
as well by television instruction as it can be taught in the con- 
ventional classroom, they can get started on the immediate problem 
of educational television production, progreming, end content. 


TABLE VI 


NUMBER OF STUDIES AND FREQUENCY OF RESEARCH 
MATERIAL FOUND IN THE CONTENT AND 
PROGRAMING RESEARCH AREA, 
1953=1965 


MINOR RESEARCH AREAS 


NUM3ER OF FREQUENCY 
STUDIES *PERCENTACES 


ETV Station Offerings 
Program Survey ETV Station 
ETV Programing 
Community Service 
Program Planning 
Telecourses for Credit 
TV Lesson Planning 
Success of Courses Taught by TV 
Programing MPATI 
(iiidwest Program on Airborne 
Television Instructions) 
Attitude Toward Program Content 
Survey of ITV Courses Offered 
Censorship 
Closed Circuit Facilities 
Public Issue Programs 


ETV Music Programs 


2.50% 
7.50 
12.50% 
15.00% 
10.00% 
10.00% 
5.60% 
5.00% 


1 
3 
5 
6 
4 
4 
2 
1 


2.50% 


10.00% 
94.50% 
2.50% 
5.00% 
2.50% 
2.50% 


TOTAL 


40 100.00% 


#In this table 7.84 is teken as 100,.00% 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE IMAGES OF SELECTED 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN KANSAS 


William D. Brooks* 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


This study was designed to reveal the images of the colleges 
and universities of the state of Kansas. The basic question was, 
"How do Kansans view their colleges and universities?" Specifically, 
three questions were asked: (1) Is there an image of Kansas colleges 
and universities that is common across types of institutions of higher 
education; for example, esross junior colleges, church-related 
colleges, state colleges, and state universities? (2) Within 
types of colleges, are there common images? (3) What are the domi~ 
nant features (positive and negative) of the images of each of the 
four types of Kanses higher educational institutions and of selected 
colleges and universities in the state? 


PROCEDURE 


To obtain factors to be evaluated, ono hundred thirty persons 
including students, housewives, factory workers, teachers, farmers, 


Sales clerks, businessmen, and professional persons from Topeka, 
Lawrence, Wichita, and Garden City were asked to list the outstanding 
characteristics of an ideal college. The 556 descriptive statements 
and adjectives provided by the 118 persons who complied with the 
request were classified and tabulated so as to identify the fifteen 
most frequently listed characteristics. Five other characteristics 
were arbitrarily included in the final list of twenty factors, 


The respondents were asked to evaluste each factor on a five+ 
point scale ranging from low or none at one extreme to high at the 
other extrema. Each subject evaluated The University of Kansses, 
Kansas State University, one of the three state colleges, which 
he selected and identified, a church-related college which he 
selected and identified, and a junior college of his choice. 


Five hundred questionnaires were distributed during the first 
week of December, 1966, to the sample of Kansans selected randomly 
from telephone cirectories in thirty cities and towns.” A stratified 
random sampling procedure was used so as to cover al) of the geo-~ 
graphic areas of the state, By April 10, 1967, after follow-up 
letters and second copies of the questionnaire had been sent as 


needed, 295 usable questionnaires had been returned for a fifty-eight 
percent return, 


*Williem D. Brooks (Ph.D., Ohio University, 1965) is Associate 
Professor of Education and Speech at Purdue University. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The 295 respondents provided data describing the three state | 
universities, three state colleges, seventeen church-related colleges 
and sixteen junior colleges. 


The first question asked in the study was, "Is there a common 
image across types of Kansas colleges?" The analysis of the data 
clearly revealed that there is not en image that is common to all 
types of colleges in Kansas, Rather, there are distinct differences 
among the images of the four types of colleges. Table I shows the 
mean image scores of individual colleges and types of colleges, 


See Table I, page 69 


The analysis of variance of the means of the four types of 
colleges produced an F of 182 (significant beyond the .001 level 
of confidence.) The difference between each mean and all other 
means was tested by the eppropriate t-test with all t values sig- 
nificant beyond the .01 level of confidence. On the besis of the 
data produced by this study, the four types of Kansas colleges 
project different images, Their "colleges within the college" 
program in which epproximately 500 students will be enrolled in 
their own college, take most of their courses together, and, in 
essence, exist as a small college in the University of Kansas, 
Similarly, junior colleges may elicit changes in their images 
soon in regard to the beauty and adequacy of their campuses since 
several junior colleges are now engaged in extensive building 
programs, Moreover, recently several church-related colleges have 
taken steps to improve the quality of their academic programs by 
making available the strengths of any of the six colleges in their 
association to other colleges in the organization. Thus, a well 
known scholar at one of the colleges may through television or by 
commuting, be made availeble to students in other colleges in the 
organization. Such innovations and cooperative ventures may alter 
the image of the church-related college as being conservative and 
resisting new ideas, 


Kansens have perceptions about the colleges in their state, 
and the decisions they make relative to higher education are effected 
by what they believe to be true about their colleges. Tu the extent 
that the respondents in this study ere representative of the citizens 
of Kansas, a clearer picture of how Kansans view their colleges has 
been revealed, 


TABLE 1 


IMAGE SCCRES OF INDIVIDUAL COLLEGES AND OF TYPES OF COLLEGES 


Number of Mean Typo of Number of Mean* 
College Evaluations Image Score Collego Evaluations Image Score 


Univ. of 
Kansas 3,87 


Kansas State | State 
University 3.52 Universities 


Wichita State 
University 2.99 


KSTC 2.83 
State 
KSC 2.6) Colleges 


Ft, Hays State 2.80 


Church College 


Church 
16 other Church Related 
Related Colleges Colleges 


. 


Junior College 
#2 76 2.54 


Junior College Junior 
#2 70 1.78 Colleges 


14 Other Junior 
Colleges 64 2.03 


*Analysis of variance produced an F of 182 > .00) and all t values 
are significant beyond the .0) level of confidence, 


219 2.62 
136 2.90 


FOOTNOTES 


lithe twenty factors were: academic strength, attitude toward 
opportunity for extra-curricular activities, cultural opportunities, 
library facilities, beauty of campus, intellectual atmosphere, 
scholastic ability of students, quality of faculty, students! 
desire to learn, personal contact between student and professor, 
ecademle prestige of the college, friendliness of students, value 
of degree, social prestige of students and alumnae, immoral ine 
flucnce, Communistic influence, end influence of student government. 
The five items arbitrarily added wore: attitude toward innovation, 
library facilities, value of degree, freedom from Communistic. 
influence, end influence of student government. 


2 the cities from which samples ware drawn included: Lawrence, 
Topeka, Kansas City, Olethe, Emporia, Pittsburg, Atchison, Ft. Scott, 
Salina, McPherson, Hutchinson, Hays, Colby, St. Francis, Garden City, 
Dighton, Dodge City, Bucklin, Meade, Newton, Sterling, Russell, Greens- 
burg, Burden, £1 Dorado, Winfield, Stafford, Pratt, Independence, and 
Harper. Twenty memes were selected from each of the twonty largest 
cities in the group and ten names were selected from each of the 
ten smallest cities in the group. 


3the Associated Colleges of Central Kansas (ACCK) also provides 


services from a central computation center to the six member schcols. 
The six member schools are: McPherson College, Kansas Weslyan Collego, 
Steriing College, Bethany College, Tebor College, and Bethel College. 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN - 
or 


FOR LACK OF A NAIL THE SHOE WAS LOST AND 
THANK GOODNESS 


Robert M. Smith* 
TC; Mary Wilson, Speech Teacher, Blissville, Kansas 


FROM: Je R, Nockwist, Director of Curriculum, Kansas State Public 
School System 


Dear Sir: 
This is.to inform you that you have failed to file Form S-)2 


to justify the "Fundamontels of Speech" course presently being 
taught by you at the above mentioned school, 


TOs Je Re Nockwist, Director of Curriculum, Kansas State Public 
School System 


FROM: Mary Wilson 


Dear Dre Je Re Nockwist, 


Please accept my apologies for failing to file form S-12 
justifying the “Fundamentals of Speech" course, I have lost the 

form somewhere on one of my many debate trips. However, I feel 

that justifying this course can best be done by looking at the 

record of speech progress in ovr school over the past few years. 

The number of courses have doubled and presently there are over 
seventy students enrolled in speech for the school year, In addition, 
the debate team has travelled to fourteen tournaments this semester 
and brought back seven trophies. 


TGs: 


Mary Wilson, Speech Teacher 


FROM: Je Re Nockwist, Director of Curriculum, Kansas State Public 
School System 


Dear Madam, 


This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter. Unfortunately, 
you have failed to file form S-12 to justify the "Fundamentals of 
Speech" course. Smooth completion of the curriculum guide depends 
on the information obtained from this form. 


*Robert Smith graduated from Wichita State University and is 
currently working on his Master's Degree at Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 
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TO: Je Re Nockwist 
FROM: Mary Wilson 
Dear Nockwist, 


I would assume that under the conditions explained in my 
letter of previous cate, that you would accept my letter and the 
material therein as justification of my speech course, Neverkheless, 
I feel compelled to add that in the speech course I teach, the 
studsnt jis given five opportunities to give speeches and is involved © 
in a group discussion and debste experience, The debaters, in their 
course, are required to have participated in at least six inter+ 
scholastic debates, This seems to be, as added to the previous 
materfal, empleo justification for the course. 


TO: Mary Wilson 


FROM: J. Re Nockwist, Director of vets Kansas State Public 
School System 


Dear Miss Wilson 


the office has yet to receive form S-12 justifying the “Fundamene 
tals of Speech" course. 


TO: WNockwist 


FROM: fary Wilson 
Nockwist, 


_ This letter is to urge you to accept my previous letters 
and this ons in explaining why I feel the “Fundamentals of Speech" 
course should be continued. In addition to the previous information 
ycu have received, let me add that the average grade received from 
the course as I teach it is a C+, This has helped several students 
graduate and has also allowed several more to go on to college, 
The course also provides a nice course for students with heavy 
loads who will not normally have time for lots of homework.. 


TOs Mary Wilson 


FROM: J. Re Nockwist, Director of Curriculun, Kanses State Public 
School System 


Wilson, 


Unless form S-12 justifying the "Fundamentals of Speech" course 
is filed properly in the next 30 days, this office will have only 
one course of action to take. 


TO: Je Re 


FROM: Mary Wilson 


Now listen Nockwist 


I have desperately tried to explain. all of the reasons for 
justifying the "Fundamentals of Speech" course at this high school, 
If you still find this inadequate, then send me another copy of 
form S-12 and I'11 fill the damn thing out. 


TO: Mary Wilson 


FROM: Je Re Nockwist, Director of Curriculum, Kansas State Public 


School System 


Unfortunately, additional copies of form S-12 are not available 
due to printing costs in excess of the budget allowances, 


TO: 


FROM: 


Mary 


Jack, will you please reconsider my reasons for justifying 
the "Fundamentals of Speech" course. These are the same comments 
I have included in past filings of form S-12, 


TO: Mary Wilson 


FROM: Je Re Nockwist, Director of Curriculum, Kansas State Public 
School System 


Dear Sir: 


This is to inform you that the "Fundamentals of Speech" 
course at your school has been dropped from the curriculum and you 


have been re-assigned as a stucy hall supervisor. Appeals can be 
made by filing form 148. 
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IN SEARCH OF SUPERVISION 


Richard Young* 


In an effort to upgrade the content and organization of our 
speech curriculum in the state of Kansas, a survey of the speech 
departments at the state level was taken in the other forty-nine 
States. It was the primary purpose of the survey to determine 


under whose jurisdiction in the other state departments of education 
Speoch was listed, 


The entire project was undertaken at the request of Mr. Jolin 
Lehman, President of the Kansas Speech Association. It was the 
hope of Mr. Lehman, aS well as my own, that through such efforts 
Kansas Speech will find its proper academic place threughout the 
high school curriculum in the state as well as within the state 
department of education. 


At the present time speech curriculum development is under 
the supervision of the language arts department of the state de- 
partment of education, It is of no negative reflection on the 
language arts department that our spooch program of an academic 
mature lags behind the other academic fields within our state, 
However, speech has expanded so rapidly in the past few years 
thet it has outgrown its position of a minor field of academic 
study and now demands a deportment and supervisor of its own, 


Although the results of the survey were not overwholming in 
light of what many teachers would like to see take place in Kansas, 
it did establish that some are setting excellent guidelines in the 
field of speech for the rest of us to follow. 


Qut of the forty-nine states polled, the following results 
were received: 


(1) Twenty states indicated their speech curriculum 
came under the direction of the English or language 
arts supervisor. 


(2) Eight states indicated their spoech program was 


under the supervision of the secondary curriculum 
director. 


(3) Six states indicated no effort at the state leval 
was mace to assist the high school specch programs. 


(4) Seven states indicated they had a separate depart- 
mont and supervisor to handle their speech curriculum 
at the state level, 


(5) Eight states failed to respond. 


*Richard Young is the debate coach and Speech instructor at 
Highland Park High School. 
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As was previously stated, the survey did not reveal any 
earth-shaking statistics in favor of a separate speech supervisor, 
but it did reveal seven progressive states in the field of speech 
education who have realized the full value of a stable end well- 
organized program for their high school youth. 


It was also pointed out by the seven states that the salery 
and monies necessary for the establishment of their speech department. 
and employment of the speech supervisor was financed under Title V, 
which is available to all states. 


As a final view, it was interesting to note that the seven 
states who do have separate speech departments within the state 
department of education are the same states who ere known and 
associated with champion competitive speech programs at the high 
school level as well as being looked upon es among the more 
progressive States in over-all educational development. Could 
it possibly be that there is some connection between a sound and 
well-organized speech program at the state level and en over-all 
progressive and successful educational program? 


A TID BIT 

It has been expressed by those responsible for the extra- 
curricular speech program in the varsjous high schools of our 
state that one is fool-hardy to attempt to direct all of the 
phases by himself. Although it is difficult for one who directs 
Speech activities to be in two places at the same time, 107 of 
the 465 schools that engage in an extra-curricular program of any 
Sort have just such a person, For those who think in percentages 
that is 23%, almost 4 of the total. Only the combination of 
directing both the speech and the dramatics program is more 
populer: 34.4% - 160 schools, Only 7 schools (1.5%) have an 
extrecurricular program assigned to a different person each: 
the debate program, the speech program, the dramatics program. 
It might be thought that those 7 schools are the AA schools in 
the larger communities. That is not the case. As ea matter of 


fact there seems to be no relationship between the size of school 


and the distribution of the extra-curricular assignments, Perhaps 


some attention should be paid by KSA to a policy regarding the 
assigning of extra-curricular responsibilities in speech. Below 
is a chart showing the complete distribution of extra-curricular 
assignments for all of the secondary schools who are members of 
the Kansas State High School Activities Association as listed in 
its 1967-68 directory: 


Extra-curricular assiannsnts for a single person Number 


Speech 17.6 
Dramatics 17.6 
Debate 6.5 
Speech and Dramatics 27.0 
Speech and Debate 10,1 
Dramatics and Debate 4 
Speech, Dramatics, and Debate 23.2 

David Cropp, Chairman 

School Advisory Committee 

Kansas State Association 
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ATTENTION: SUBJECT-OUTSTANDING HIGH SCHOOL SPEECH TEACHER 


Please send your nomination for outstanting high school speech 


teacher to Harold Loy, Kansas State College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Remember that this nomination must reach Professor Loy before 
the Kansas Speech Association meeting, April 26, 27. Don't pass 
up this opportunity to name a qualified teacher. Please include 
fname, area, years in speech, and other information that would be 


helpful to this committee. 


A NEW LOOK AT AN OLD AAT 


A new development in the Wichita State University Theetre 
is the workshop in improvisation, The workshop has been run as 
a real workshop, not a class for credit, and the stucent actors 
have been remarkably eble to maintain their interest, The first 
few sessions had about thirty students in a cramped theatre, 
but when those who were just shopping around dropped away, & 
steady company of fifteen continued to meet regularly every Sate 
urday morning. The workshop is directed by Warren Kliewer, As~ 
sociate Professor of English, Speech, and Drama. 


Of course, “new development" may be the wrong phrase. There's 
nothing at all new about improvisation, which is probably the 
Oldest of acting techniques. Sut the success of such compenies 
as the Second City Company and of such books as their progenitor 
Viola Spolin's IMPROVISATION FOR THE THEATER has done much to 
revive this most ancient kind of acting. 


The improvisation workshop et WSU has been treated not as 
@ performing group so much as en occasion for actors to do their 
homework, Students have brought to the workshop tho ecting probe 
lems they've discovered in rehearsals and shows on the main stage, 
end have been able to work out the problems through the use of 
improvised scenes and theatre ganes. 


This has turned out to be particularly effective in working 
on such things os responsiveness, inventiveness, clarity of 
cheracterization, economy (especially of movement), and to some 
extent, style. It didn't take long for somo of the actors to 
begin transferring new-found skills to rehearsals of shows; for 
example, soma actors were able to move into character a littlo 
more quickly. Subtler qualities took longer, of coursc, But soma 
actors have learned how to simplify and clean up their movoment, 
end others have achieved e little more intense concentration, 


The latter, concentration, is probably ths basis of improvie 
sational acting as it is of other kinds of acting. Each workshop 
session begins with e series of voice and movement exercises, 
designed to relax tension and to isolate those muscles needad to 
do a particular vocal or physical job. From these exercises tho 
workshop moves to another set of exercises emphasizing sense 
avarenesse-of sound or sight or spece or even such detailed 
things es awareness of the ector's own size, These basic exer~ 
cises, then, explore the physical and sensuous basis of acting. 


Each session then gces on to the exercises end games that 
ato more obviously improvisation, frequently coming back to somo 
veriation of a basic transformation exercise. In the simplest 
form of this exercise, an actor pantomimeas using an object, which 
he then passes on to enother actor who, in the process of using 
it, allows his movement to transform the imagined object into 
something else. As the imagined object gets passed around, the 
actors bogin playing scenes, ewitching character on cue from other 


ectors, or developing complex games and rituals. As in the case 
of the opening exercises, physical movement is the basis of the 
ection and the scene, 


While the workshop is mainly concerned with technical study, 
the season will climax with a couple of perfornances in the 
spring. The performing group is to be cast just as eny other 
show would be, and improvisational rehearsals will run on tho 
customary schedule. The difference, of course, is that the 
ectors won't know what the script is until they discover it 
before the eyes of tho audience, 


Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
Summer Session, June 10-«August 2 


Speech Conference=--July 8--Student Union 


$:00-10:15 Registration and coffee hour 

10:15 Lecture, "Creativity and Language," Dr. James E. 
Popovich, Chairman of Department of Speech at the 
University of South Florida, Tampa 

11:50 Luncheon. Luncheon speaker, Prof. Doris Falen, 
"Selecting Oral Interpretation Meterials for 
Contest Events" 

1:30 "Poetry Interpretation: A Demonstration end Critique," 

. Dr. Popovich and hihg school students 


Hinh School Soeech Program Workshop-=-July 8-19 
2 howrs of senior or graduate credit) 
Dr. James E. Popovich, quest lecturer and consultant 
Or. Mary Roberts and Prof. Harold Loy, workshop co-directors 


The seventh KSC Speech Program Workshop is designed to serve 
both new end experienced secondary teachers of speech. With emphasis 
on "Oral Interpretation," workshop topics will includo the role of oral 
interpretation in the speech classroom, extra-class ectivities, literary 
eppreciation, creative dramatics, and Reader's Theatre. 


Tent-by-The=Lake '68 Summer Theatre 


Six productions under the "Big Tops Stop The Worlde-I Want To 
Cet Off; Send Me No Flowers; Only An Orphan Girls; Hay Fever; 
Guys end Dolls; The Emperor's New Clothes (Children's Matinse). 


Summer Theatre Company members earn 6 to 6 hours credit by 
enrolling in courses 133, 333, or 633. Experience’ is offered 
in all facets of theatre production, 


A limited number of subsistence stipends are evailable to qualified 
students who join the company. Aplication forms may be secured 

by writing Dr. Cary Clasz, Director of Summer Theatre, Department 
of Speech and Theatre, Kansas State College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Courses Offered For Graduete Credit--June 10-«August 2 
Phonetics Project in Lighting 
Speech Problems Project in Costume 
Studies in Discussion Theory Project in Stage Setting 
Advenced Problems in Argumentation Project in Directing 
Problems in Educational Theatre Project in Theatre figt. 
Seminar in Theatre (Comedy) Research and Thesis 
Seminar in Rhetoric (Clacsical Rhetoric) Research Problem 


